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Pan in America 


BY 


D.H. LAWRENCE 


At the beginning of the Christian era, voices were 
heard off the coasts of Greece, out to sea, on the Medi- 
terranean, wailing: ‘“‘Pan is dead! Great Pan is dead!’’ 

The father of fauns and nymphs, satyrs and dryads 
and naiads was dead, with only the voices in the air to 
lament him. Humanity hardly noticed. 

But who was he, really? Down the long lanes and 
overgrown ridings of history we catch odd glimpses of 
a lurking rustic god with a goat’s white lightning in his 
eyes. A sort of fugitive, hidden among leaves, and 
laughing with the uncanny derision of one who feels 
himself defeated by something lesser than himself. 

An outlaw, even in the early days of the gods. A 
sort of Ishmel among the bushes. 

Yet always his lingering title: The Great God Pan. 
As if he was, or had been, the greatest. 

Lurking among the leafy recesses, he was almost 
more demon than god. To be feared, not loved or ap- 
proached. A man who should see Pan by daylight fell 
dead, as if blasted by lightning. 

Yet you might dimly see him in the night, a dark 
body within the darkness. And then, it was a vision 
filling the limbs and the trunk of a man with power, 
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as with new, strong-mounting sap. The Pan-power! 
You went on your way in the darkness secretly and 
subtly elated with blind energy, and you could cast a 
spell, by your mere presence, on women and on men. 
But particularly on women. 

In the woods and the remote places ran the children 
of Pan, all the nymphs and fauns of the forest and the 
spring and the river and the rocks. These, too, it was 
dangerous to see by day. The man who looked up to see 
the white arms of a nymph flash as she darted behind 
the thick wild laurels away from him followed help- 
lessly. He was a nympholept. Fascinated by the swift 
limbs and the wild, fresh sides of the nymph, he follow- 
ed for ever, for ever, in the endless monotony of his 
desire. Unless came some wise being who could absolve 
him from the spell. 

But the nymphs, running among the trees and 
curling to sleep under the bushes, made the myrtles 
blossom more gaily, and the spring bubble up with great- 
er urge, and the birds splash with a strength of life. And 
the lithe flanks of the faun gave life to the oak-groves, 
the vast trees hummed with energy. And the wheat 
sprouted like green rain returning out of the ground, 
in the little fields, and the vine hung its black drops 
in abundance, urging a secret. 

Gradually men moved into cities. And they loved 
the display of people better than the display of a tree. 
They liked the glory they got of overpowering one an- 
other in war. And, above all, they loved the vainglory 
of their own words, the pomp of argument and the van- 
ity of ideas. 

So Pan became old and grey-bearded and goat- 
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legged, and his passion was degraded with the lust of 
senility. His power to blast and to brighten dwindled. 
His nymphs became coarse and vulgar. 

Till at last the old Pan died, and was turned into 
the devil of the Christians. The old god Pan became 
the Christian devil, with the cloven hoofs and the horns, 
the tail, and the laugh of derision. Old Nick, the old 
Gentleman who is responsible for all our wickednesses, 
but especially our sensual excesses - -- this is all thatis 
left of the Great God Pan. 

It is strange. It is a most strange ending for a god 
with such a name. Pan! All! That which is everything 
has goat’s feet and a tail! With a black face! 

This really is curious. 

Yet this was ail that remained of Pan, except that 
he acquired brimstone and hell-fire, for many, many 
centuries. The nymphs turned into the nasty-smelling 
witches of a Walpurgis night, and the fauns that danced 
became sorcerers riding the air, or fairies no bigger 
than your thumb. 

But Pan keeps on being reborn, in all kinds of 
strange shapes. There he was, at the Renaissance. And 
in the eighteenth century he had quite a vogue. He gave 
rise to an ‘‘ism,’’ and there were many pantheists, 
Wordsworth one of the first. They worshipped Nature 
in her sweet-and-pure aspect, her Lucy Gray aspect. 

‘‘Oft have I heard of Lucy Gray,’’ the school-child 
began to recite, on examination-day. 

‘*So have I,’’ interrupted the bored inspector. 

Lucy Gray, alas, was the form that William 
Wordsworth thought fit to give to the Great God Pan. 

And then he crossed over to theyoung United States: 
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I mean Pan did. Suddenly he getsa new name. He be- 
comes the Oversoul, the Allness of everything. To this 
new Lucifer Gray of a Pan Whitman sings the famous 
Song of Myself:‘‘I am All, and All is Me.’’ That is: ‘‘I 
am Pan, and Pan is me.’’ 

The old goat-legged gentleman from Greece thought- 
fully strokes his beard, and answers: ‘‘All A is B, but 
all B is not A.’’ Aristotle did not live for nothing. All 
Walt is Pan, but all Pan is not Walt. 

This, even to Whitman, is incontrovertible. So the 
new American pantheism collapses. 

Then the poets dress up a few fauns and nymphs, 
to let them run riskily --- oh, would there were any 
risk! --- in their private ‘grounds.’’ But, alas, these 
tame guinea pigs soon became boring. Change the game. 

We still pretend to believe that there is One myst- 
erious Something-or-other back of Everything, ordain- 
ing all things for the ultimate good of humanity. It 
wasn’t back of the Germans in 1914, of course, and 
whether it’s back of the bolshevist is still a grave ques- 
tion. But still, it’s back of us, so that’s all right. 

Alas, poor Pan! Is this what you’ve come to? Leg- 
less, hornless, faceless, even smileless, you are less than 
everything or anything, except a lie. 

And yet here, in America, the oldest of all, old Pan 
is still alive. When Pan was greatest, he was not even 
Pan. He was nameless and unconceived, mentally. Just 
as a small baby new from the womb may say Mama! 
Dada! whereas in the womb it said nothing; so hu- 
manity, in the womb of Pan, said nought. But when 


humanity was born into a separate idea of itself, it said 
Pan. 


In the days before man got too much separated off 
from the universe, he was Pan, along with all the rest. 

As a tree still is. A strong-willed, powerful thing- 
in-itself, reaching up and reaching down. With a power- 
ful will of its own it thrusts green hands and huge limbs 
at the light above, and sends huge legs and gripping 
toes down, down between the earth and rocks, to the 
earth’s middle. 

Here, on this little ranch under the Rocky Mount- 
ains, a big pine tree rises like a guardian spirit in front 
of the cabin where we live. Long, long ago the Indians 
blazed it. And the lightning, or the storm, has cut off 
its crest. Yet its column is always there, alive and 
changeless, alive and changing. The tree has its own 
aura of life. And in winter the snow slips off it, and 
in June it sprinkles down its little catkin-like pollen- 
tips, and it hisses in the wind, and it makes a silence 
within a silence. It is a great tree, under which the 
house is built. And the tree is still within the allness 
of Pan. At night, when the lamp-light shines out of the 
window, the great trunk dimly shows, in the near dark- 
ness, like an Egyptian column, supporting some power- 
ful mystery in the over-branching darkness. By day, it 
is just a tree. 

It is just atree. The chipmunks skelter a little way 
up it, the little black-and-white birds, tree-creepers, 
walk quick as mice on its rough perpendicular, tapping; 
the bluejays throng on its branches, high up, at dawn, 
and in the afternoon you hear the faintest rustle of 
many little wild doves alighting in its upper remote- 
ness. It is a tree, which is still Pan. 

And we live beneath it, without noticing. Yet some- 
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times, when one suddenly looks far up and sees those 
wild doves there, or when one glances quickly at the 
inhuman-human hammering of a wood-pecker, one re- 
alizes that the tree is asserting itself as much as I am. 
It gives out life, as I give out life. Our two lives meet 
and cross one another, unknowingly: the tree’s life 
penetrates my life, and my life the tree’s. We cannot 
live near one another, as we do, without affecting one 
another. 

The tree gathers up earth-power from the dark 
bowels of the earth, and a roaming sky-glitter from 
above. And all unto itself, which is a tree, woody, enor- 
mous, slow but unyielding with life, bristling with ac- 
quisitive energy, obscurely radiating some of its great 
strength. 

It vibrates its presence into my soul, and Iam with 
Pan. I think no man could live near a pine tree and 
remain quite suave and supple and compliant. Some- 
thing fierce and bristling is communicated. The piny 
sweetness is rousing and defiant, like turpentine, the 
noise of the needles is keen with aeons of sharpness. In 
the volleys of wind from the western desert, the tree 
hisses and resists. It does not lean eastward at all. It 
resists with a vast force of resistance, from within itself, 
and its column is a ribbed, magnificent assertion. 

T have become conscious of the tree, and of its inter- 
penetration into my life. Long ago, the Indians must 
have been even more acutely conscious of it, when they 
blazed it to leave their mark on it. 

I am conscious that it helps to change me, vitally. 
I am even conscious that shivers of energy cross my 
living plasm, from the tree, and I become a degree more 
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like unto the tree, more bristling and turpentiney, in 
Pan. And the tree gets a certain shade-and alertness of 
my life, within itself. 

Of course, if I like to cut myself off, and say it is 
all bunk, a tree is merely so much lumber not yet sawn, 
then in a great measure I shall be cut off. So much de- 
pends on one’s attitude. One can shut many, many 
doors of receptivity in oneself; or one can open many 
doors that are shut. 

I prefer to open my doors to the coming of the tree. 
Its raw earth-power and its raw sky-power, its resin- 
ous erectness and resistance, its sharpness of hissing 
needles and relentlessness of roots, all that goes to the 
primitive savageness of a pine tree, goes also to the 
strength of man. 

Give me of your power, then, oh tree! And [ will 
give you of mine. 

And this is what men must have said, more naive- 
ly, less sophisticatedly, in the days when all was Pan. 
It is what, in a way, the aboriginal Indians still say, 
and still mean, intensely: especially when they dance 
the sacred dance, with the tree; or with the spruce twigs 
tied above their elbows. 

Give me your power, oh tree, to help mein my life. 
And I will give you my power: even symbolized in a 
rag torn from my clothing. 

This is the oldest Pan. 

Or again, I say: ‘Oh you, you big tree, standing so 
strong and swallowing juice from the earth’s inner body, 
warmth from the sky, beware of me. Beware of me, be- 
cause I am strongest. I am going to cut you down and 
take your life and make you into beams for my house, 
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and into a fire. Prepare to deliver up your life to me.’’ 

Is this any less true than when the lumberman 
glances at a pine tree, sees if it will cut good lumber, 
dabs a mark or a number upon it, and goes his way 
absolutely without further thought or feeling? Is he 
truer to life? Is it truer to life to insulate oneself entirely 
from the influence of the tree’s life, and to walk about 
in an inanimate forest of standing lumber, marketable 
in St. Louis, Mo.? Or is it truer to life to know, with 
a pantheistic sensuality, that the tree has its own life, 
its own assertive existence, its own living relatedness 
to me: that my life is added to, or militated against, 
by the tree’s life? 

Which is really true? 

Which is truer, to live among the living, or to run 
on wheels? 

And who can sit with the Indians around a big 
camp-fire of logs, in the mountains at night, when a 
man rises and turns his breast and his curiously smi- 
ling bronze face away from the blaze, and stands volup- 
tuously warming his thighs and buttocks and loins, his 
back to the fire, faintly smiling the inscrutable Pan- 
smile into the dark trees surrounding, without hearing 
him say, in the Pan-voice: “‘Aha! Tree! Aha! Tree! 
Who has triumphed now? I drank the heat of your blood 
into my face and breast, and now I am drinking it into 
my loins and buttocks and legs, oh tree! I am drink- 
ing your heat right through me, oh tree! Fire is life, 
and I[ take your life for mine. I am drinking it up, oh 
tree, even into my buttocks. Aha! Tree! I am warm! 
Iam strong! Iam happy, tree, in this cold night in the 
mountains! ”’ 
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And the old man, glancing up and seeing the flames 
flapping in flamy rags at the dark smoke, in the upper 
fire-hurry towards the stars and the dark spaces between 
the stars, sits stonily and inscrutably: yet one knows 
that he is saying: ‘“Go back, oh fire! Go back like honey! 
Go back, honey of life, to where you came from, before 
you were hidden in the tree. The trees climb into the 
sky and steal the honey of the sun, like bears stealing 
from a hollow tree-trunk. But when the tree falls and 
is put on to the fire, the honey flames and goes straight 
back to where it came from. And the smell of burning 
pine is as the smell of honey.”’ 

So the old man says, with his lightless Indian eyes. 
But he is careful never to utter one word of the mys- 
tery. Speech is the death of Pan, who can but laugh 
and sound the reed-flute. 

Is it better, I ask you, to cross the room and turn 
on the heat at the radiator, glancing at the thermometer 
and saying: ‘‘We’re just a bit below the level, in here’’? 
Then to go back to the newspaper! 

What can a man do with his life but live it? And 
what does life consist in, save a vivid relatedness be- 
tween the man and the living universe that surrounds 
him? Yet man insulates himself more and more into 
mechanism, and repudiates everything but the machine 
and the contrivance of which he himself is master, god 
in the machine. 

Morning comes, and the white ash lies in the fire- 
hollow, and the old man looks at it broodingly. 

‘*The fire is gone,’’ he says in the Pan silence, that 
is so full of unutterable things. ‘‘Look! there is no more 
tree. We drank hiswarmth, and he is gone. He is way, 
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way off in the sky, his smoke is in the blueness, with 
the sweet smell of a pine-wood fire, and his yellow 
flame is in the sun. It is morning, with the ashes of 
night. There is no more tree. Tree is gone. But perhaps 
there is fire among the ashes. I shall blow it, and it 
will be alive. There is always fire, between the tree that 
goes and the tree that stays. One day I shall go - -- ”’ 

So they cook their meat, and rise, and go in silence. 

There is a big rock towering up above the trees, a 
cliff. And silently a man glances at it. You hear him 
say, without speech: 

“Oh, you big rock! If aman fall down from you, he 
dies. Don’t let me fall down from you. Oh, you big 
pale rock, you are so still, you know lots of things. You 
know a lot. Help me, then, with your stillness. I go to 
find deer. Help me find deer.’’ 

And the man slips aside, and secretly lays a twig, 
or a pebble, some little object in a niche of the rock, as 
a pact between him and the rock. The rock will give 
him some of its radiant-cold stillness and enduring 
presence, and he makes a symbolic return, of gratitude. 

Is it foolish? Would it have been better to invent a 
gun, to shoot his game from a great distance, so that 
he not need approach it with any of that living stealth 
and preparedness with which one live thing approaches 
another? Is it better to have a machine in one’s hands, 
and so avoid the life-contact: the trouble! the pains! 
Is it better to see the rock asa mere nothing, not worth 
noticing because it has novalue, and you can’t eat it as 
you can a deer? 

But the old hunter steals on, in the stillness of the 
eternal Pan, which is so full of soundless sounds. And 
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in his soul he is saying: ‘“Deer! Oh, you thin-legged 
deer! Iam coming! Where are you, with your feet like 
little stones bounding down a hill? I know you. Yes, I 
know you. But you don’t know me. You don’t know 
where I am, and you don't know me, anyhow. But I 
know you. I am thinking of you. I shall get you. I’ve 
got to get you. I got to; so it will be. I shall get you, 
and shoot an arrow right into you.”’ 

In this state of abstraction, and subtle hunter’s com- 
munion with the quarry --- a weird psychic connexion 
between hunter and hunted --- the man creeps into 
the mountains. 

And even a white man who is a born hunter must 
fall into this state. Gun or no gun! He projects his 
deepest, most primitive hunter’s consciousness abroad, 
and finds his game, not by accident, nor even chiefly 
by looking for signs, but primarily by a psychic attract- 
ion, a sort of telepathy: the hunter’s telepathy. Then 
when he finds his quarry, he aims with a pure, spell- 
bound volition. If there is no flaw in his abstracted 
huntsman’s will, he cannot miss. Arrow or bullet, it 
flies like a movement of pure will, straight to the spot. 
And the deer, once she has Jet her quivering alertness 
be overmastered or stilled by the hunter’s subtle, hyp- 
notic, following spell, she cannot escape. 

This is Pan, the Pan- mystery, the Pan - power. 
What can men who sit at home in their studies, and 
drink hot milk and have lamb’s-wool slippers on their 
feet, and write anthropology, what can they possibly 
know about men, the men of Pan? 

Among the creatures of Pan there is an eternal 
struggle for life, between lives. Man, defenceless, rapa- 
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cious man, has needed the qualities of every living 
thing, at one time or other. The hard, silent abiding- 
ness of rock, the surging resistance of a tree, the still 
evasion of a puma, the dogged earth-knowledge of the 
bear, the light alertness of the deer, the sky-prowling 
vision of the eagle: turn by turn man has needed the 
power of every living thing. Tree, stone, or hill, river, 
or little stream, or waterfall, or salmon in the fall - -- 
man can be master and complete in himself, only by 
assuming the living powers of each of them, as the oc- 
casion requires. 

He used to make himself master by a great effort 
of will, and sensitive, intuitive cunning, and immense 
labour of body. 

Then he discovered the ‘‘idea.’’ He found that all 
things were related by certain laws. The moment man 
learned to abstract, he began to make engines that 
would do the work of his body. So, instead of concen- 
trating upon his quarry, or upon the living things which 
made his universe, he concentrated upon the engines or 
instruments which should intervene between him and 
the living universe, and give him mastery. 

This was the death of the great Pan. The idea and 
the engine came between man and all things, like a 
death. The old connexion, the old Allness, was severed, 
and can never be ideally restored. Great Pan is dead. 

Yet what do we live for, except to live? Man has 
lived to conquer the phenomenal universe. To a great 
extent he has succeeded. With all the mechanism of the 
human world, man is to agreat extent master of all life, 
and of most phenomena. 

And what then? Once you have conquered a thing, 
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you have lost it. Its real relation to you collapses. 

A conquered world is no good to man. He sits stu- 
pefied with boredom upon his conquest. 

We need the universe to live again, so that we can 
live with it. A conquered universe, a dead Pan, leaves 
us nothing to live with. 

You have to abandon the conquest, before Pan will 
live again. You have to live to live, not to conquer. What’s 
the good of conquering even the North Pole, if after the 
conquest you’ve nothing left but an inert fact? Better 
leave it a mystery. 

It was better to be a hunter in the woods of Pan, 
than it is to be aclerk in acity store. The hunter hunger- 
ed, laboured, suffered tortures of fatigue. But at least 
he lived in a ceaseless living relation to his surrounding 
universe. 

At evening, when the deer was killed, he went home 
to the tents, and threw down the deer-meat on the swept 
place before the tent of his women. And the women came 
out to greet him softly, with a sort of reverence, as he 
stood before the meat, the life-stuff.He came back spent, 
yet full of power, bringing the life-stuff. And the 
children looked with black eyes at the meat, and at that 
wonder-being, the man, the bringer of meat. 

Perhaps the children of the store-clerk look at their 
father with a tiny bit of the same mystery, And perhaps 
the clerk feels a fragment of the old glorification, when 
he hands his wife the paper dollars. 

But about the tents the women move silently. Then 
when the cooking-fire dies low, the man crouches in 
silence and toasts meat on a stick, while the dogs lurk 
round like shadows and the children watch avidly. The 
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man eats as the sun goes down. And as the glitter de- 
parts, he says: ‘‘Lo, the sun is going, and I stay. All 
goes, but still Istay. Power of deer-meat is in my belly, 
power of sun is in my body. I am tired, but it is with 
power. There the small moon gives her first sharp sign. 
So! So! I watch her. I will give her something; she is 
very sharp and bright, and I do not know her power. 
Lo! I will give the woman something for this moon, 
which troubles me above the sunset, and has power. 
Lo! how very curved and sharp she is! Lo! how she 
troubles me! 

Thus, always aware, always watchful, subtly pois- 
ing himself in the world of Pan, among the powers of 
the living universe, he sustains his life and is sustained. 
There is no boredom, because everything is alive and act- 
ive, and danger is inherent in all movement. The con- 
tact between all things is keen and wary: for wariness 
is also a sort of reverence, or respect. And nothing, in 
the world of Pan, may be taken for granted. 

So when the fire is extinguished, and the moon 
sinks, the man says to the woman: ‘‘Oh, woman, be very 
soft, be very soft and deep towards me, with the deep si- 
lence. Oh, woman, do not speak and stir and wound me 
with the sharp horns of yourself. Let me come into the 
deep, soft places, the dark, soft places deep as between 
the stars. Oh, let me lose there the weariness of the day: 
let me come in the power of the night. Oh, cdo not speak 
to me, nor break the deep night of my silence and my 
power. Be softer than dust, and darker than any flower. 
Oh, woman, wonderful is the craft of your softness, the 
distance of your dark depths. Oh, open silently the deep 
that has noend, and do not turn the horns of the moon 
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against me.’’ 

This is the might of Pan, and the power of Pan. 

And still, in Ameri¢a, among the Indians, the old- 
est Pan is alive. But here, also, dying fast. 

It is useless to glorify the savage.For he will kill Pan 
with his own hands, for the sake of a motor-car. Anda 
bored savage, for whom Pan is dead, is the stupefied 
image of all boredom. 

And we cannot return to the primitive life, to live 
in tepees and hunt with bows and arrows. 

Yet live we must. And once life has been conquered, 
it is pretty difficult to live. What are we going to do, 
with a conquered universe? The Pan relationship, which 
man once had with all the world, was better than 
anything man has now. The savage, today, if you give 
him the chance, will become more mechanical and un- 
living than any civilized man. But civilized man, having 
conquered the universe, may as well leave off bossing it. 
Because, when all is said and done, life itself consists 
in alive relatedness between man and his universe: sun, 
moon, stars, earth, trees, flowers, birds, animals, men, 
everything --- and not in a ‘‘conquest’’ of anything 
by anything. Even the conquest of the air makes the 
world smaller, tighter, and more airless. 

And whether we area store-clerk or a bus-conductor, 
we can still choose between the living universe of Pan, 
and the mechanical conquered universe of modern hu- 
manity. The machine has no windows. But even the 
most mechanized human being has only got his windows 
nailed up, or bricked in. 
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An Open Letter 


To the Editors of Free America 

Official publication of American Distributists: 

Thank you for your letter and for your interest in 
The Phoenix. Also my thanks for the copy of Free America. 
Upon reading it I found much which won my sympathy. 
Where we will sharply clash, though, is over our differ- 
ing attitudes towards the machine and a mechanized 
mode of life. And on this same issue I found some 
apparently serious splits in your own camp. Your maga- 
zine contained some confusing contradictions. For 
example, in your Books section, I read: 

‘‘It is possible to explain all the ills of modern so- 
ciety on the grounds that people are now compelled to 
work for money instead of being allowed to work in order 
to do a good job ... The ability of every citizen to 
put his creative imagination into his work is an important 
corollary of the doctrine of independence and economic 
self-sufficiency which is distributism.’’ 

Also in the Booxs section: 

‘All three (capitalism, Marxian communism, and 
fascism ) are largely the product of the British economics 
of the early nineteenth century and the post-Darwinian 
bialogy with their emphasis on an abstract economic man 


Note: All italics are mine. J.P.C. 
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and an animalistic biological man, dominated by purely 
mechanical responses.’?’ 

Then, in your Homesreap Notes: 

‘*One of the arguments used to make the Homestead 
program seem impractical is the difficulty which the 
American farmer now has in makinga living. But Mr. 
Pfeiffer, asa result of demonstration work on farms 
in many sections of the world, points out that Amer- 
ican farming, which is based primarily on what he calls 
mono-culture, is unprofitable because it aims primarily 
at a cash return and uses chemical fertilizers to make this 
possible. His experiments show that land which we call 
sub-marginal can be used to produce abundantly by re- 
turning to the organic agriculture which prevailed before the 
era of specialization and chemical science ... Thereisn’t 
afarm that has been treated with chemicals that hasn’t shown 
a decline in yield within a few decades from the time that 
the new so-called scientific method was applied to it.’’ 

Andin the article titled DistrIBsUTISM AND THE GUILDS 
I found: 

‘‘This must be true (that men have no desire to 
do well whatever they are doing) while the majority 
of men do mechanical work and have no interest in the com- 
pleted product of their labor.’’ With all the foregoing sen- 
timents Iam very much in sympathy. But in your Ep- 
ITORIALS I find the following complete turn about face to 
all the foregoing: 

‘*Not only do we advocate more machinery than the 
Technocrats ever dreamed of --- more at least than 
they ever mentioned, but if anything can render it eas- 
ier for a family to raise its own food from, near, or a- 
way from the soil, we shall be the first to welcome it. We like life 
inthecountry ... plusallmodernconveniences ... If 
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man can make his food and clothing out of old newspapers 
or conjure them out of thin air, that makes his and our prob- 
lem all the simpler.’’ 

Does it, really? Food out of old newspapers?They’ re 
sickening enough to look at --- those ugly records of 
humanity’s present foulness. But to eat them! Well, in 
these days of unpredictable manifestations of men’s 
insanities it is quite possible that you may find some 
people willing to be the goats for that manner of life, 
but not me, thank you. Although there are a number 
of people whom I would like to see eating their own 
words. Not all the medicine in the world would save 
them. So maybe there is something after all in your 
contemplated diet of old newspapers. It certainly would 
bea most fitting and just way of ridding the earth ofa 
lot of hideous writing and writers. 

However, let’s get on with your editorials. You say 
you want more and more machinery, an ever intensifying 
mechanized mode of life, in exchange for more comforts 
and more modern conveniences. And along with this, 
being Nature-lovers, you say you want a few real trees. 
But must they be real? Wouldn’t you prefer nice little 
mechanical trees that had controls and levers which you 
could operate whenever you wanted an apple, a peach, 
a plum, a pear, or whatnot? Wouldn’t it be far more 
convenient and comfortable to have one little tree, small 
enough to keepin your mechanical ice-box? One little 
mechanical tree, with a lot of labelled controls like a 
cigarette machine. And all you’d have to do would 
be to pull the proper lever to get whatever kind of fruit 
you wanted. It would be so much more convenient and 
comfortable than the archaic trees which must have their 
roots in the earth. 
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And then you say you want “‘a patch of real sky’’ 
in the ideal Distributist state which you are now plan- 
ning. But must it be real? Real sky is such a nuisance 
at times. It rains and snows and storms whenever it 
wants to. A mechanical painted sky fully equipped 
with electric lights, sprinkler system, etc. would be so 
infinitely superior. And then the citizens could vote, 
in true democratic style, on what they wanted the 
weather to be 

No, the picture of a future Distributist society, as 
glimpsed through your editorial columns, appears to 
me as a most ghastly mad-house. 

In another part of your Eprrortats you write: 

‘‘A long time ago the Technocrats frightened us by 
telling us that Distributism was a nostalgic business, 
aiming to turn back the clock and restore an archaic 
economy of yoked oxen dragging a_bull-tongued 
plow a 

But why should this accusation have frightened you? 
A man toiling in the fields, guiding a plow drawn by 
oxen, is in vivid, living contact with the dark fruitful- 
ness of the earth. He is performing a deeply religious 
act --- the religiousness of his body --- and he 
possesses a sacred, ritualistic beauty. But a man seated 
upon some unliving, atheistic, monstrous machine and 
directing it with controls and levers as it efficiently and 
coldly rapes the fields - -- that, to me, is frightful. 
And --- jeer if you will --- I firmly believe, nay, 
I know in my heart and soul that machine defiled crops 
cannot truly nourish men. Oh, you can measure them 
scientifically, intellectually, and they’]] undoubtedly 
possess as many, perhaps even more, calories and vita- 
mins. But there’s something lacking in them, some 
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subtle, immeasurable, mystical nourishment that a 
man’s blood and spirit needs: When a man sows the 
fields with his own hands, when he is in naked, vivid 
contact with the seeds and the earth, then something 
flows out of the man into theseeds, into the fields, and 
this mysterious emanation and communion is returned 
to him, enclosed in the matured, ripened fruits of his 
toil. But when a man sows the fields through a machine, 
this vital communion is defiled and broken, and the 
fruits that grow out of this sacriligous defilement con- 
tain no mystical nourishment, they contain instead a 
subtle poison. It’s just the same as when a man comes 
to sow the seed of his own life. He comes in nakedness, 
in direct, vivid contact with the dark fruitfulness of 
woman. And he plows her --- not in cold, mechan- 
ical or mental rhythms --- but in the passionately 
religious, ritualistic rhythms of his body. It’s true, of 
course, that the womb, just asthe fields, can be defiled 
and still bear apparently healthy fruit. Man’s seed, just 
as the seeds of the fields, can be sown in modern, effi- 
cient, hygienic, scientific ways. Already the scientists 
have given us test-tube babies, and now they’re on their 
way to give us ecto-genetic ones. But the defiled womb, 
like the field blighted with chemicals and machines, 
gradually grows barren. 

Not long ago a book was published titled: What ts 
Ahead of Us? And in this book there was an essay by a 
Professor Hogben, a scientist and statistician, who re- 
peats on a factual plane what D.H. Lawrence long he- 
fore him realized intuitively. Professor Hogben says that 
our civilization is threatened with extinction --- not 
by poison gas, machine guns, and explosives --- but 
by what he calls “‘a new potential of sterility.’’ Para- 
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doxical language the professor uses. At any rate he says 
--- and his deductions are based on statistics gathered 
through six years of intense research and study of the 
population of this Christian civilization --- that the 
deepening paralysis of sterility will dominate all other 
problems of society in the future. Aldous Huxley con- 
firms this prophecy. During a recent conversation he 
told me that within the next fifty years the ebbing 
birth rate would cause a most extraordinary spectacle 
in Europe, especially in England - -- a spectacle never 
before known in the past of mankind. For by that 
time, he says, there will be only one child or youth 
under the age of twenty among every ten men and wo- 
men over the age of fifty. And this, he predicted, would 
bring about a fantastic state of affairs. 

But to return to Professor Hogben. The professor 
traces the glacier of sterility which is now fatally spread- 
ing over this Christian civilization to its source - -- our 
modern mechanized life. And he points out that the 
Marxists (andI’m afraid this will also include some. of 
the Distributists) have paid no attention to this deepen- 
ing atrophy of the roots of humanity. He says that if the 
Marxist purpose (or any modern movement’s purpose) 
is merely to establish wpon a new base the present elements 
of an intensely mechanized life which are responsible for the 
decline in fertility and renewal --- if this is their pur- 
pose, then it is an empty and futile one. 

So that the professor, from a scientific, statistical 
approach, comes to the same conclusion that I myself 
long ago came to, the same conclusion, too, that I dis- 
covered D.H. Lawrence before me had come to. For 
there’s no getting away from it --- Marxian commun- 
ism is based on an intensely mechanized mode of life. 
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And since the machine, in more ways than the obvious 
ones of poison gas, guns, and explosives, is the destroyer 
of the warm, lovely, vivid life of the body, therefore 
Marxian communism, with its idolatry of the machine, 
can only lead its followers to an ultimate sterility, in- 
sanity, and extinction. Fascism likewise. For although 
outwardly different, nevertheless Marxian communism 
and Fascism are secretly the same thing - - - the modern 
drift of unconscious race suicide. It’s as if most men 
and women can’t find any escape from this ghastly me- 
chanized civilization, except by fleeing into their graves. 
I know men who have gone off to fight in Spain. To die 
in Spain, really. Only they hide from themselves their 
despair and desire for death under the cloak of heroism 
and the defense of the oppressed masses. They have the 
courage to die, but not the greater courage to live. They 
can find no significance in their lives, so they seek it in 
thsir deaths. When man no longer has faith in life he 
shrinks from renewing himself in the womb, he seeks 
instead the oblivion of the grave ... Nor does it matter 
that now in Russia and Japan the birth-rate is steadily 
increasing, for this is a false, misleading symptom. 
Like fields drugged with chemicals, the machine in the 
beginning acts as a stimulant upon human fecundity. 
But the inevitable decline into sterility will come about 
in Russia and Japan just as inexorably as it came about 
in other countries that long since passed through the 
deceptively stimulating disease of mechanization. 
And what, then, about the Distributists? Do you 
mean it when you say: 
‘“‘Not only do we advocate more machinery ... if 
anything can render it easier for afamily to raise its own 
food from, near, or away from the soil, we shall be the first 
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welcome it.’’ 

Will you really welcome anything, just so long as it 
makes life easier and provides more comforts and con- 
ventences? Will you so debase man’s significance in the 
incarnate cosmos? 

Oh! I hope not! Because your eagerness for more and 
more machinery, more and more mechanized comforts 
and conveniences is absolutely suicidal. Just as suicidal 
as capitalism, Marxian communism, and Fascism. For 
you all worship the same false god --- the machine. 
The only difference is that you, the distributists, have 
deluded yourselves into believing that men may deliver 
themselves from sterility, insanity, and extinction by 
fleeing from the destructive vortexes of cities into a 
semi-citified countryside with ‘‘a few real trees and hills 
and a real sky.’’ You do fear the machine dragons 
of mass production, the gargantuan monsters of mo- 
nopolies and centralization that have grown so huge by 
devouring so many lives. But you seem to think that the 
remedy lies in changing the machine dragons and octo- 
puses of mass production and monopolies into small, 
seattered, harmless creatures. And you want to build, in 
your semi-countrified state, small factories to en- 
shrine your chastened machine-gods. And you’re willing 
to continue sacrificing the vivid life of your bodies 
on their altars in return for ‘‘more modern conven- 
iences and comforts.’’ And because of a little knob or 
lever which you can turn and receive hot or cold water 
you’re ready to vulgarly and irreverently sneer at ‘the 
yoked wife staggering in with two slobbering buckets 
from ye olde well-head.’’ If you logically continue along 
that course you’ll eventually be sneering too at the ar- 
chaic man who goes to his wife in passionate, naked re- 
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verence instead of sending her off to a hygienic, scientific 
test-tube clinic. You complain ofa stupid critic who jeers 
at your serious proposals for what you believe is a better 
mode of life. But what right have you left to deplore the 
cynicism of others when you yourselves are so flagrantly 
guilty? You conceitedly think of your little convenient 
faucets, labelled hot and cold, and turn to sneer at the 
past, when women in ritualistic, unconscious religious- 
ness fetched water from springs and wells, bearing their 
lovely water vessels upon their heads in proud, gracious 
dignity. You get so frightened, “‘thrown into such a 
dither’? when the colossally conceited Technocrats 
(strangely fitting, the last four letters of their name) ac- 
cuse you of trying to turn back the clock of this civili- 
zation. Well, neither you, nor anyone else can turn tt back. 
And for most men there’l] be no way of escaping the few 
remaining bitter and inevitable hours of this desolate 
night of the Christian civilization, with its evil, torment- 
ing dreams of mammonism, fascism, and Marxian 
communism, and with its devils, the machines. But the 
clock will complete of itself the cycle, and out of this 
long, dreadful night will come a new dawn, a new return 
to the beginnings, to the sources of life. 

And when that new dawn comes, then those men 
who have not perished in the terrible night of Chistian- 
ity, those men who have not fled into their graves, those 
men who were not fatally divided within themselves 
and against themselves, those men who have guarded 
the seeds of life in the secret fastness of their hearts and 
souls, renewing their flesh and spirit in naked, passion- 
ate reverence within the womb --- they shall be the 
ones who will at last be free of the cursed shadow of 
Christianity, free to start the beginnings of a new way 
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of life. For fantastic as it may sound, it was Christ who 
gave rise to the machine. Christ, who divided and cru- 
cified the flesh and the spirit. Christ, who deliberately 
sacrificed his body so that his spirit could be delivered 
and return to the God-head. Christ, who through the 
overweening pride of his spirit, denied his body, de- 
stroyed his body. 

But how can the blossoms or fruit deny their stalks 
and roots without withering into death? 

Yet that was what Christ sought --- universal 
death of the flesh, the complete oblivion and nirvana 
of the grave. The descent into the inanimate. Christ’s 
message was one of the most bitter cries of despair ev- 
er uttered by man. 

Christ could not bear the appalling thought of the 
endless seeming path into the future, with all its re- 
lapses and tortuous twistings through the slow, pond- 
erous centuries, that men must traverse to reach the 
God-head. His courage and faith shrivelled up in him 
at the thought of it. 

And so in terror he sought to deliver his spirit. In 
anguish he wrenched it free from his flesh as he strug- 
gled backwards towards the grave. And hecalled upon 
all men to follow him into death and oblivion, for he 
knew that the spirit resides in the flesh and that as 
long as the flesh struggles bravely onwards the spirit 
must accompany it. 

So Christ cursed the flesh, the body, witha terrible, 
insane intensity of hatred ... “‘If any man come to 
me and hate not his father, and mother, and wife, and 
children, and brethren, and sisters, and his own life 
also, he cannot be my disciple.’’ Disciple of the grave. 
But the grave is not the doorway to the God head.The 
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grave is merely the receptacle for the ashes, the waste 
material of life. 

Neither the flesh nor the spirit depart into the grave. 
For the flesh and the spirit are forever inseparable, and 
they both renew themselves through the phallos and 
the womb. Renew and heal themselves and re-emerge 
with fresh courage and faith to continue their journey 
to the God-head ... ‘‘And God the Father, the In- 
scrutable, the Unknowable, we know in the Flesh, in 
Woman.She is the door of our in-going and out-coming. 
In her wego back to the Father; but like the witnesses 
of the Transfiguration, blind and unconscious.’’ 

But Christ denied woman, both mother and wife, 
denied his own phallos, denied, in his despair, the long 
quest to the God-head. And Christ, like all men who seem 
to have deeply swayed the course of humanity, was only giv- 
ing voice to what the men of his time felt ... “‘And when 
he had seen. afar off a fig-tree having leaves, he came if 
perhaps he might find something on it. And when he 
was come to it, he found nothing but leaves. For it was 
not. the time for figs. And answering, he said to it: May 
no man hereafter eat fruit of thee any more for ever. 
And his disciples heard it ... And when they passed 
by in the morning, they saw the fig-tree dried up from 
the roots.’’ There it is again, the curse of fertility, the 
curse of the flesh, the curse of the phallosand the womb. 

Of course it never happened literally, but it sym- 
bolically expresses the desire of Christ and his follow- 
ers. Just as their later myths of Mary’s virginity and 
chastity and immaculate conception reveal their hatred 
of the flesh. 

But it’s no use. Deny the flesh and the spirit with- 
ers. Deny the roots and the flower dies. And it’s taken 
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men more than 2,000 years to finally realize this. And 
during this long rebellion the spirit, denying its roots, 
unnourished, has degenerated into the sickly mentality 
and intellectuality of the present. 

Despairing of the long quest to the God-head, and 
unable to annihilate the flesh and so escape, the sickly 
spirit pronounced itself God ensnared in the body’s 
deviltry. 

The ancient Judaic myth of man and woman in the 
Garden of Eden was only the beginning of the spirit’s 
hatred and rebellion against the true pagan, phallic 
vision. Until, molded by men’s desire, Christ, the Say- 
iour, the saviour of the spirit and destroyer of the flesh, 
appeared. 

And from Christ, the slow, terrible descent into 
to-day,with thesickly spirit proclaiming itself God, and 
out of its blasphemous conceit striving to create in a 
god-like fashion, but succeeding in creating only the 
unliving, atheistic machine which it uses in a renewed 
but dying fury against the flesh. And so here we are now, 
in the midst of the last act of the Christian tragedy - - - 
all sorts of machines to replace the wisdom and delicacy 
and strength of the scorned body, all sorts of machines 
for men, in the sickliness and greediness and covetous- 
ness of their perverted spirits, to destroy each other in 
the insane, frenzied scramble to possess those other 
monstrous machines that will provide them with com- 
fort and conveniences. Strikes, wars, revolutions 

But out of the debris the flesh will arise, just as 
it has out of the ruins of past civilizations. And the 
chastened, purged spirit will inseparably accompany it 
as men once more, after the long, Christian deviation, 
continue their journey to the God-head. 
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But not all men must hopelessly wait and be en- 
gulfed by the impending cataclysm. Not all men need 
suffer the inexorable retribution that will be visited upon 
this civilization. 

And that is the purpose of The Phoenix --- to 
gather together those men and women, now far scattered 
and isolated from one another, who share a faith in the 
sacredness and joyousness of life. Then we can go off 
together to some remote, fruitful place, to whatever 
haven on the earth that the life spirit leads us to. 

In the beginning we will surely have many difficult 
and trying times, for we will have to learn to live again 
through our flesh and blood. We will have to allow our 
beings to become firmly rooted in the earth and its ritual 
of seasons. 

But we need not fear, for our own hands and bodies, 
together with simple tools and instruments, will be 
powerful enough and wise enough to provide for us. And 
after awhile, when our bodies have thawed out their 
numbness, we shall feel a long forgotten joy flowing 
through our blood. 

And our long lost religiousness and communion with 
the invisible sources of the incarnate cosmos, which we 
now strive so desperately and so futilely to regain mentally, 
will return of itself through the roots of our beings, 
through our purified and renascent flesh and blood, 
through our bodies and our bodies’ communion with the 
earth, the sun, the moon, the stars, and the ritual of 
the changing seasons. 

And out of this renewed religiousness flowing up- 
wards from the roots of our beings, our conscious world 
will flower with a profusion of magical new delights and 
wonders ... 


James Peter Cooney 


The Universe of Death’ 


BY 


HENRY MILLER 


In selecting Proust and Joyce I have chosen the 
two literary figures who seem to me most representa- 
tive of our time. Whatever has happened in literature 
since Dostoievski has happened on the other side of 
death. Lawrence apart, we are no longer dealing with 
living men, men for whom the Word is a living thing. 
Lawrence’s life and works represent a drama which 
centers about the attempt to escape a living death, a 
death which if it were understood would bring abouta 
revolution in our way of living. Lawrence experienced 
this death creatively, and it is because of his unique 
experience that his ‘‘failure’’ is of a wholly different 
order from that of Proust or Joyce. His aborted ef- 
forts towards self-realization speak of heroic struggle; 
the results are fecundating, for those at any rate, who 
may be called “‘the aristocrats of the spirit.’’ 

Despite all that may be said against him, as an art- 
ist or as aman, he still remains the most alive, the 
most vitalizing of recent writers. Proust had to diein 


* A chapter from the unfinished book “‘THe WoRLD oF 
LAWRENCE.”’ 
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order even to commence his great work; Joyce, though 
still alive, seems even morxe dead than Proust ever was. 
Lawrence, on the other hand, is still with us: his 
death, in fact, is a mockery of the living. Lawrence 
killed himself in the effort to burst the bonds of living 
death. There is evidence for believing, if we study for 
example such a work as The Man Who Died, that 
had it been given him to enjoy the normal span of 
life he would have arrived at a state of wisdom, a 
mystic way of life, in which the artist and the human 
being would have been reconciled. Such men have 
been rare indeed in the course of our Western civiliza- 
tion. Whatever in the past may have operated to pre- 
vent our men of genius from attaining such a state of 
perfection we know that in Lawrence’s case the pov- 
erty, the sterility of the cultural soil into which he was 
born, was certainly the death-dealing cause. Only a 
part of the man’s nature succeeded in blossoming - - - 
the rest of hina was imprisoned and strangled in the dry 
walls of the womb. With Proust and Joyce there was 
no struggle: they emerged, took a glance about, and fell 
back again into the darkness whence they came. 
Born creative, they elected to identify themselves with 
the historical movement. 

If there be any solution of life’s problems for the 
mass of mankind, in this biological continuum which 
we have entered upon, there is certainly little hope 
of any for the individual, i.e., the artist. For him the 
problem is not how to identify himself with the mass 
about, for in that lies his real death, but how to fecun- 
date the masses by his dying. In short, it is his almost 
impossible duty now to restore to this unheroic age a 
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tragic note. This he can do only by establishing a new 
relationship with the world, by seizing anew the sense 
of death on which all art is founded, and reacting 
creatively to it. Lawrence understood this, and it is for 
this reason that his work, however conventional it may 
appear extrinsically, has vitality. The fact remains, 
nevertheless, that not even a Lawrence was able to exer- 
cise any visible influence upon the world. The times are 
stronger than the men who are thrownup. Weareina 
deadlock. We havea choice, but we are unable to makeit. 
It was the realization of this which impelled me to end 
my long introduction to The World of Lawrence, of which 
this is the final section, with the title - Universe of Death. 

So far as the creative individual goes, life and 
death are of equal value: it is all a question of count- 
erpoint. What is of vital concern, however, is how and 
where one meetslife --- or death. Life can be more 
deadly than death, and death on the other hand can 
open up the road to life. It is against the stagnant 
flux in which we are now drifting that Lawrence ap- 
pears brilliantly alive. Proust and Joyce, needless to 
say, appear merely representative: they reflect the 
times. We see inthem no revolt: it is surrender, sui- 
cide, and the more poignant since it springs from cre- 
ative sources. 

It is in the examination, then, of these two con- 
temporaries of Lawrence that we see the process all too 
clearly. In Proust the full flower of psychologism - - - 
confession, self-analysis, arrest of living, making of 
art the final justification, but thereby divorcing art 
from life. An intestinal conflict in which the artist is 
immolated. The great retrospective curve back to- 
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wards the womb. Suspension in death, living death, 
for purposes of dissection. Pause to question, but no 
questions forthcoming, the faculty having atrophied. 
A worship of art for its own sake --- not for man. 
Art, in other words, regarded as a means of salvation, 
as a redemption.from suffering, as compensation for 
the terror of living. Art a substitute for life. The liter- 
ature of flight, of escape, of a neurosis so brilliant that 
it almost makes one doubt the efficacy of health. Un- 
til one casts a glance at that ‘‘neurosis of health’’ of 
which Nietzsche sings in The Birth of Tragedy. 

In Joyce the soul deterioration may be traced even 
more definitely, for if Proust may be said to have pro- 
vided the tomb of art, in Joyce we can witness the 
full process of decomposition.‘ ‘Whoso,’’ says Nietzsche, 
‘“not only comprehends the word Dionysian, but also 
grasps his self in this word, requires no refutation of 
Plato or of Christianity or of Schopenhauer --- he 
smells the putrefaction.’’? Ulysses is a paean to “‘the 
late city man,’’ a thanatopsis inspired by the ugly tomb 
in which the soul of the civilized man lies embalmed. 
The most astoundingly varied and subtle means of art 
are herein exploited to glorify the dead city. The story 
of Ulysses is the story of a lost hero recounting a lost 
myth; frustrated and forlorn, the Janus-faced hero 
wanders through the labyrinth of the deserted temple, 
seeking the holy place but never finding it. Cursing 
and vilifying the mother who bore him, deifying her 
as a whore, bashing his brains out with idle conun- 
drums --- such is the the modern Ulysses. Through 
the mystery-throngs he weaves his way, a hero lost in 
the crowd, a poet rejected and despised, a prophet wail- 
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ing and cursing, covering his body with dung, exam- 
ining his own excrement, parading his obscenity, lost, 
lost, a crumbling brain, a dissecting instrument endeay- 
oring to reconstruct the soul. Through his chaos and 
obscenity, his obsessions and complexes, his perpetual, 
frantic search for God, Joyce reveals the desperate plight 
of the modern man who, lashing about in his steel- 
and-concrete cage, admits finally that thereisno way 
out. 

In these two exponents of modernity we see the 
flowering of the Hamlet-Faust myth, that unscctch- 
able snake in the entrails which, for the Greeks, was 
represented by the Gidipus myth, and for the whcle 
Aryan race by the myth of Prometheus. In Joyce nct 
only is the withered Homeric myth reduced to ashes, 
but even the Hamlet myth which had come to supreme 
expression in Shakespeare, even this vital myth, I say, 
is pulverized. In Joyce we see the incapacity of the 
modern man even to doubt: itis the simulacrum cf 
doubt, not its substance, that he gives us. With Proust 
there is a higher appreciation of doubt, of the inabil- 
ity to act. Proust is more capable of presenting the 
metaphysical aspect of things, partly because of a tra- 
dition so firmly anchored in the Mediterranean cul- 
ture, and partly because hisown schizoid temperament 
enabled him to examine objectively the evolution of a 
vital problem from its metaphysical to its psychological 
aspect. The progression from nerves to insanity, from 
atragic confrontation of the duality in man to a path- 
ologic split in the personality, is mirrored in the tran- 
sition from Proust to Joyce. Where Proust held him- 
self suspended over life in a cataleptic trance, weighing, 
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dissecting, and eventually corroded by the very scepti- 
cism he had employed, Joyce has already plunged in- 
to the abyss. In Proust there is still a questioning of 
values; with Joyce there is a denial of al] values. With 
Proust the schizophrenic aspect of his work is not so 
much the cause as the result of his world-view. With 
Joyce there isno world-view. Man returns to the pri- 
mordial elements; he is washed away in a cosmological 
flux. Parts of him may be thrown up on foreign shores, 
in alien climes, in some future time. But the whole 
man, the vital, spiritual ensemble, is dissolved. This 
is the dissolution of body and soul, a sort of cellular 
immortality in which life survives chemically. 

Proust, in his classic retreat from life, is the very 
symbol of the modern artist, the sick giant who locks 
himself upina cork-lined cell to take his brains apart. 
He is the incarnation of that last and fatal disease - - - 
the disease of the mind. In Ulysses Joyce gives us the 
complete identification of the artist with the tomb in 
which he buries himself. Ulysses has been spoken of as 
seeming like‘‘a solid city.’’? Not so much a solid city, 
it seems to me, as a dead world-city. Just as there is, 
beneath the hollow dynamism of the city, an appalling 
weariness, a monotony, a fatigue insuperable, so in 
the works of Proust and Joyce the same qualities mani- 
fest themselves. A perpetual stretching of time and 
space, an obedience to the law of inertia, as if to atone, 
or compensate, for the lack of a higher urge. Joyce 
takes Dublin with its worn-out types; Proust takes 
the microscopic world of the Faubourg St. Germain, 
symbol of a dead past. The one wears us out because 
he spreads himself over such an enormous artificial 
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canvas; the other wears us out by magnifying his 
thumb-nail fossil beyond all sensory recognition. The 
one uses the city as a universe, the other as an atom. 
The curtain never falls. Meanwhile the world of living 
men and women is huddling in the wings clamoring 
for the stage. 

In these epics everything is of equal prominence, 
equal value, whether spiritual or material, organic or 
inorganic, live or abstract. The array and content of 
these works suggests to the mind the interior of a junk- 
shop. The effort to parallel space, to devour it, to in- 
stall oneself in the time process - -- the very nature of 
the task is foreboding. The mind runs wild. We have 
sterility, onanism, logomachy. And--- the more co- 
lossal the scope of the work the more monstrous the 
failure! 

Compared to these dead moons how comforting the 
little works which stick out like brilliant stars! Rim- 
baud, for example! His /luminations outweighs a shelf 
of Proust, Joyce, Pound, Eliot, etc. Times there are, 
to be sure, when the colossal work compels admiration, 
when, as with Bach or Dante, itis ordered by an in- 
ner plan, by the organic mechanism of faith. Here the 
work of art assumes the form and dimensions of a ca- 
thedral, a veritable tree of life. But with our latter-day 
exponents of head-culture the great monuments are 
lying on their sides, they stretch away like huge petri- 
fied forests, and the landscape itself becomes nature- 
morte. 

Though we do, as Edmund Wilson says, ‘‘possess 
Dublin seen, heard, smelt and felt, brooded over, im- 
agined, remembered,’’ it is, in a profound sense, no 
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possession at all: it is possession through the dead ends 
of the brain. As a naturalistic canvas Ulysses makes its 
appeal to the sense of smell only: it gives off a sublime 
mortuary odor. It is not the reality of nature here, still 
less the reality of the five senses. Jt is the sick reality of 
the mind. And so, if we possess Dublin at all, itis only 
as a shade wandering through an excavated Troy or 
Kaossus; the historical past juts out in geological strata. 

In referring to Work in Progress Louis Gillet, an 
admirer of Joyce, says: ‘‘One sees how the themes are 
linked together in this strange symphony; men are, 
to-day as at the beginning of the world, the playthings 
of Nature; they translate their impressions into myths 
which comprise the fragments of experience, the shreds 
of reality which are held in the memory. And thus is 
made a legend, asort of extra-temporal history, formed 
of the residue of all histories, which one might call 
(in using a title of Johann Sebastian Bach) a cantata 
for all time.”’ 

A noble ring to these words, but absolutely false. 
This is not how legends are made! The men who are 
capable of creating an ‘‘extra-temporal history’’ are 
not the men who create legends. The legend is the 
soul emerging into form, asinging soul which not only 
carries hope, but which contains a promise and a ful- 
fillment. In the ‘‘extra-temporal,’’ on the other hand, 
we have a flat expanse, a muddy residue, a sink with- 
out limits, without depths, without light and sha- 
dow --- an abyss into whichthe soul is plunged and 
swallowed up. It marks the end of the great trajectory: 
the tape worm of history devours itself. If this be 
legend, it is legend that will never survive, and most 
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certainly never besung. Already, almost coincidental- 
ly with their appearance, we have, as a result of Ulysses 
and of Work in Progress, nothing but dry analyses, 
archeological burrowings, geological surveys, labora- 
tory tests of the Word. The commentators, to be 
sure, have only begun to chew into Joyce. The Germans 
will finish him! They will make Joyce palatable, 
understandable, clear as Shakespeare, better than Joyce, 
better than Shakespeare. Wait a bit! The mystagogues 
are coming! 

As Gillet has well said, Work in Progress represents 
‘a picture of the flowing reminiscences, of the vain de- 
sires and confused wishes which wander in our sleepy, 
loosened soul, which comprises the crepuscular life 


of thought .. .’? But who is interested in this lang- 
uage of night? Ulysses was obscure enough. But Work 
in Progress ...? Of Proust we may at least say that 


his myopia served to render his work exciting, stimu- 
lating: it was like seeing the world through the eyes 
of a horse, orafly. Joyce’s deformity of vision, on 
the other hand, is depressing, crippling, dwarfing; it 
is a defect of the soul, and not an artistic, metaphysi- 
eal device. Joyce is growing more blind every day - - - 
blind in the pineal eye. For passion he is substituting 
books; for men and women --- rivers and trees, or 
wraiths. Life to Joyce, as one of his admirers says, isa 
mere tautology. Precisely. We have here the clue to 
the whole symbolism of defeat. And, whether he is 
interested in history or not, Joyce zs the history of 
our time, of this age which is sliding into darkness. 
Joyce isthe blind Milton of our day. But whereas Mil- 
ton glorified Satan, Joyce, because his sense of vis- 
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ion has atrophied, merely surrenders to the powers of 
darkness. Milton was a rebel, a demonic force, a voice 
that made itself heard. Milton blind, like Beethoven 
deaf, only grew in power and eloquence; the inner 
eye, the inner ear, became more attuned to the cosmic 
rhythm. Joyce, on the other hand, isa blind and deaf 
soul: his voice rings out over a waste land and the re- 
verberations are nothing but the echoes of a lost soul. 
Joyce is the lost soul of this soulless world; his inter- 
est is not in life, in men and deeds, not in history, not 
in God, but in the dead dust of books. He is the high 
priest of the lifeless literature of to-day. He writes a 
hieratic script which not even his admirers and disci- 
ples can decipher. He is burying himself under an 
obelisk for whose script there will be no key. 

It is interesting to observe in the works of Proust 
and Joyce, and of Lawrence as well, how the milieu 
from which they sprang determined the choice of pro- 
tagonist as well as the nature of the disease against 
which they fought. Joyce, springing from the priest 
class, makes Bloom, his ‘‘average’’ man or double, 
the supreme object of ridicule. Proust, springing from 
the cultured middle-class, though himself living only 
on the fringe of society, tolerated, as it were, makes 
Charlus, his king figure, a bitter object of ridicule. 
And Lawrence, springing from the common classes, 
makes the type Mellors, who appears in a variety of 
ideal roles, but usually as the man of the soil, his 
hope of the future --- treating him, however, no less 
unsparingly. All three have idealized in the person of 
the hero those qualities which they felt themselves to 
lack supremely. 
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Joyce, deriving from the medieval scholar, with 
the blood of the priest in him, is consumed by his 
inability to participate in the ordinary, every-day life 
of human beings. He creates Bloom, the shadow of 
Odysseus, Bloom the eternal Jew, symbol of the out- 
cast Irish race whose tragic story is so close to the 
author’s heart. Bloom is the projected wanderer of 
Joyce’s inner restlessness, of his dissatisfaction with 
the world. He is the man who is misunderstood and 
despised by the world, rejected by the world because 
he himself rejected the world. It is not so strange as 
at first blush it may seem that, searching for a count- 
erpart to Dedalus, Joyce chose a Jew; instinctively 
he selected a type which has always given proof of its 
ability to arouse the passions and prejudices of the 
world. 

In giving us Dublin Joyce gave us the scholar- 
priest’s picture of the world-as-is. Dirty Dublin! Worse 
even than London, or Paris. The worst of all possible 
worlds! In this dirty sink of the world-as-is we have 
Bloom, the fictive image of the man in the street, 
crass, sensual, inquisitive but unimaginative --- the 
educated nincompoop hypnotized by the abracadabra 
of scientific jargon. Molly Bloom, the Dublin slut, is 
an even more successful image of the common run. 
Molly Bloom is an archetype of the eternal feminine. 
She is the rejected mother whom the scholar and the 
priest in Joyce had to liquidate. She is the veridic 
whore of creation. By comparison, Bloom is a comic 
figure. Like the ordinary man, he is a medal without 
a reverse, and like the ordinary man, he is most ludi- 
crous when he is being made cocu. It is the most per 
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sistent, the most fundamental image of himself which 
the ‘‘average’’? man retains in this women’s world of 
to-day where his importance is so negligible. 

Charlus, on the other hand, is a colossal figure, and 
Proust has handled him in colossal fashion. As symbol 
of the dying world of caste, ideals, manners, etc., Char- 
lus was selected, whether with thought or not, from 
the forefront of the enemy’s ranks. Proust, we know, 
was outside that world which he has so minutely de- 
scribed. As a pushing little Jew, he fought or wormed 
his way inside --- and with disastrous results. Al- 
ways shy, timid, awkward, embarrassed. Always a bit 
ridiculous. A sort of cultivated Chaplin! And, char- 
acteristically enough, this world which he so ardently 
desired to join he ended by despising. It is a repetition 
of the Jew’s eternal fight with an alien world. A per- 
petual effort to become part of this hostile world and 
then, because of inability to become assimilated, re- 
jecting or destroying it. But if it is typical of the 
mechanism of the Jew, it is no less typical of the artist. 
And, true artist that he was, throughly sincere, Proust 
chose the best example of that alien world for his 
hero, Charlus. Did he not, in part, become like that 
hero himself later on, in his unnatural effort to become 
assimilated? For Charlus, though he had his count- 
erpart in reality, quite as famous as the fictive creation, 
Charlus is, nevertheless, the image of the later Proust. 
We is, indeed, the image of a whole world of aesthetes 
who have now incorporated under the banner of homo- 
sexualism. 

The beautiful figure of the grandmother, and of 
the mother, the sane, touching, moral atmosphere of 
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the household, so pure and integrated, so thoroughly 
Jewish, stands opposed to the glamorous, the roman- 
tic, alien world of the Gentile which attracts and cor- 
rodes. It stands out in sharp contrast to the milieu 
from which Joyce sprang. Where Joyce leaned on 
the Catholic Chureh and its traditional masters of 
exegesis, thoroughly vitiated by the arid intellectual- 
ism of his caste, we have in Proust the austere atmos- 
phere of the Jewish home comtaminated by a hostile 
culture, the most strongly rooted culture left in the 
Western world --- French Hellenism. We have an un- 
easiness, a maladjustment, a war in the spiritual realm 
which, projected in the novel, continued throughout 
his life. Proust was touched only superficially by French 
culture. His art is eminently un-French. We have 
only to think of his devout admiration for Ruskin. 
Ruskin! Of all ment! 

And so, in describing the decay of his little world, 
this microcosm which was for him the world, in de- 
picting the disintegration of his hero, Charlus, Proust 
sets before us the collapse of the outer and the inner 
world. The battleground of love, which began normal- 
ly enough with Gilberte, becomes transferred, as in the 
world to-day, to that plane of depolarized love where- 
in the sexes fuse, the world where doubt and jealousy, 
thrown out of their normal axes, play diabolical roles. 
Where in Joyce’s world a thoroughly normal obscen- 
ity slops over into aslimy, glaucous fluid in which 
life sticks, in Proust’s world vice, perversion, loss of sex 
breaks out like a pox and corrodes everything. 

In their analysis and portrayal of disintegration 
both Proust and Joyce are unequalled, excepting per- 
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haps Dostoievski and Petronius. They are both objee- 
tive in their treatment - - - technically classic, though 
romantic at heart. They are naturalists who present 
the world as they find it, and say nothing about the 
causes, nor derive from their findings any conclusions. 
They are defeatists, men who escaped from a cruel, 
hideous, loathsome reality into ART. After writing 
the last volume, with its memorable treatise on art, 
Proust goes back to his death-bed to revise the pages 
on Albertine. This episode is the core and climax of 
his great work. It forms the arch of that Inferno into 
which the mature Proust descended. For if, retiring 
ever deeper into the labyrinth, Proust had cast a glance 
back at that world which he left behind, he must have 
seen there in the figure of woman that image of him- 
self in which all life was mirrored. It was an image 
which tantalized him, an image which lied to him 
from every reflection, because he had penetrated to an 
underworld in which there were nothing but shadows 
and distortions. The world he had walked out on was 
the masculine world in process of dissolution. With 
Albertine as the clue, with this single thread in his 
hand which, despite all the anguish and sorrow of 
knowledge he refuses to let slip, he feels his way along 
the hollows of the nerves, through a vast, subterrane- 
an world of remembered sensations in which he hears 
the pumping of the heart but knows not whence it 
comes, or what it is. 

It has been said that Hamlet is the incarnation of 
doubt, and Othello the incarnation of jealousy, and so 
they may be, but - -- the episode of Albertine, reached 
after an interval of several centuries of deterioration, 
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seems to me a dramaturgic study of doubt and jealousy 
80 infinitely more vast and complex than either Hamlet 
or Othello that the Shakespearean dramas resemble, 
by comparison, the feeble sketches which later are to 
assume the dimensions of a great fresco. This tremend- 
ous convulsion of doubt and jealousy which dcminates 
the book is the reflection of that supreme struggle 
with Fate which characterizes our entire European 
history. To-day we see about us Hamlets and Othellos by 
the thousand--- such Hamlets, such Othellos, as Shake- 
Speare never dreamed of, such as would make him 
sweat with pride could he turn over in his grave. This 
theme of doubt and jealousy, to seize upon its most 
salient aspects only, is in reality only the reverberation 
of amuch greater theme, a theme more complex, more 
ramified, which has become heightened, or muddied, 
if you like, in the interval of time between Shakespeare 
and Proust. Jealousy is the little symbol of that siruggle 
with Fate which is revealed through doubt. The poison of 
doubt, of introspection, of conscience, of idealism, over- 
flowing into the arena of sex, develops the marvellous 
bacillus of jealousy which, to be sure, will ever exist, 
but which in the past, when life ran high, was held in 
place and served its proper role and function. Doubt and 
jealousy are those points of resistance on which the 
great whet their strengh, from which they rear their 
towering structures, their masculine world. When doubt 
and jealousy run amok it is because the body has been 
defeated, because the spirit languishes and the soul be- 
comes unloosed. Then it is that the germs work their 
havoc and men no longer know whether they are devils 
or angels, nor whether women are to be shunned or 
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worshipped, nor whether homosexuality is a vice or a 
blessing. Alternating between the most ferocious display 
of cruelty and the most supine acquiescence we have 
conflicts, revolutions, holocausts -- - over trifles, over noth- 
ing. The last war, for example. The loss of sex polarity 
is part and parcel of the larger disintegration, the 
reflex of the soul’s death, and coincident with the 
disappearance of great men, great deeds, great causes, 
great wars, etc. 

Herein lies the importance of Proust’s epic work, 
for here in the Albertine episode we have the problem 
of love and jealousy depicted in Gargantuan fashion, 
the malady become all-inclusive, turning in on itself 
through the inversion of sex. The great Shakespearean 
dramas were but the announcement of a disease 
which had just begun to run its staggering course; in 
Shakespeare’s time it had not yet eaten into every 
layer of life, it could still be made the subject of heroic 
drama. There was man and there was the disease, and 
the conflict was the material for drama. But now the 
toxin is inthe blood. For such as us, who have been 
eaten away by the virus, the great dramatic themes of 
Shakespeare are but swashbuckling oratory and _ paste- 
board sets. Their impress is nil. We have become in- 
oculated. And it is in Proust that we can sense the 
deterioration of the heroic, the cessation of conflict, 
the surrender, the thing become itself. 

I repeat that we have in our midst today greater 
Hamlets, greater Othellos, than Shakespeare ever 
dreamed of. We have now the ripe fruit of the seeds 
planted by the masters of old. Like some marvellous 
unicellular organism in the endless process of exfoliation 
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these types reveal tous all the varieties of body cells 
which formerly entered into the making of blood, 
bone, muscle, hair, teeth, nails, ete. We have now the 
monstrous flower whose roots were watered by the 
Christian myth. We are living amidst the ruins of a 
world in collapse, amidst the husks which must rot 
away to make new loam. 

This formidable picture of the world-as-disease 
which Proust and Joyce have given us is indeed less a 
picture than a microscopic study which, because we 
see it magnified, prevents us from recognizing it as the 
world of every day in which we areswimming. Just as 
the art of psychoanalysis could not have arisen until 
society was sick enough to call for this peculiar form of 
therapy, we could not have had a faithful image of our 
time until there arose in our midst monsters so ridden 
with disease that. their works resemble the disease itself. 

Seizing upon the malodorous quality in Proust’s 
work, Edmund Wilson, the American critic, is moved 
to doubt the authenticity of the narrative. 

‘“When Albertine finally leaves him,’’ he writes, 
“‘the emotional life of the book becomes progressively 
asphyxiated by the infernal fumes which Charlus has 
brought with him --- until such a large percentage of 
the characters have tragically, gruesomely, irrevocably 
turned out to be homosexual that we begin for the first 
time to find the story a little incredible.’’ 

Of course it is incredible - - - froma realistic point of 
view! It is incredible, as are all authentic revelations 
of life, because it is too true. We have modulated into 
higher realm of reality. It is not the author whom we 
should take to task, but life. The Baron de Charlus, 
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like Albertine again, is precisely the illuminating figure 
on which to rivet attention. Charlus is Proust’s su- 
preme creation, his “‘hero,’’ if this work can be said 
to have a hero. To call the Baron’s behavior, or those 
of his satellites and imitators, incredible, is to deny the 
validity of Proust’s whole edifice. Into the character of 
Charlus (derived from many accurately studied proto- 
types) Proust poured all that he knew of the subject of 
perversion, and that subject dominates the entire work 
--- justly. Do we not know that he originally contem- 
plated labelling the whole work by the title given to the 
corner-stone of his work --- Sodom and Gomorrah? Sodom 
and Gomorrah! Do I not detect here a little of the smell 
of Ruskin? 

At any rate, it is indisputable that Charlus is his 
grand effort. Like Stavrogin for Dostoievski, Charlus 
wasthe supreme test. Like Stavrogin also, observe how 
the figure of Charlus permeates and dominates the at- 
mosphere off scene, how the poison of his being shoots 
its virus into the other characters, the other scenes, 
the other dramas, so that from the moment of his entry, 
or even before, the atmosphere is saturated with his 
noxious gases. In analyzing Charlus, in ridiculing and 
pillorying him, Proust, like Dostoievski, was endeav- 
oring to expose himself, to understand himself perhaps. 

When, in The Captive, Marcel and Albertine are dis- 
cussing Dostoievski, Marcel feebly endeavoring to give 
a satisfactory response to Albertine’s questions, how 
little did Proust realize, I wonder, that in creating the 
Baron de Charlus he was giving her the answer which 
then he seemed incapable of. The discussion, it may be 
recalled, centered about Dostoievski’s propensities for 
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depicting the ugly, the sordid, particularly his prepos- 
session for the subject of crime. Albertine had remarked 
that crime was an obsession with Dostoievski, and 
Marcel, after venturing some rather weak remarks about 
the multiple nature of genius, dismisses the subject 
with something to the effect that that side of Dostoievski 
really interested him but little, that in truth he found 
himself incapable of understanding it. 

Nevertheless, when it came to the delineation of 
Charlus, Proust showed himself capable of perform- 
ing a prodigious piece of creative imagination. Charlus 
seems so removed from Proust’s actual experience of 
life that people often wonder where he gathered the 
elements for his creation. Where? In his own soul! Do- 
stoievski was not acriminal, not a murderer. Dostoiev- 
ski never lived the life of Stavrogin. But Dostoievski 
was obsessed with the zdea of Stavrogin. He had to 
create him in order to live out his other life, his life as a 
creator. Little matter that he may have known a Stav- 
rogin in the course of his manifold experiences. Little 
matter that Proust had under his eye the actual figure 
of Charlus. The originals, if not discarded, were cer- 
tainly radically recast, transformed, in the light of in- 
ner truth, inner vision. In both Dostoievski and Proust 
there existed a Stavrogin, a Charlus, far more real than 
the actual figures. For Dostoievski the character of Stav- 
rogin was bound up with the search for God. Stavrogin 
was the idea image of himself which Dostoievski Jeal- 
ously preserved. More than that --- Stavrogin was the 
god in him, the fullest portrait of God which Dostoiev- 
ski could give. 

Between Stavrogin and Charlus, however, there 
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isan enormous gulf. It is the difference between Dostoiev- 
ski and Proust, or, if you like, the difference between the 
man of God whose hero is himself and the modern man 
for whom not even God can bea hero. All of Dostoievski’s 
work is pregnant with conflict, heroic conflict. In an es- 
say on Aristocracy Lawrence writes --- ‘*Being alive 
constitutes an aristocracy which there is no getting be- 
yond. He who is most alive, intrinsically, is King, 
whether men admit itor not... More life! More mid 
life! Not more safe cabbages, or meaningless masses of 
people... All creation contributes, and must contribute 
to this: towards the achieving of a vaster, vivider cycle 
of life. That is the goal of living. He who gets nearer the 
sun is leader, the aristocrat of aristocrats. Or he who, 
like Dostoievski, gets nearest the moon of ournot-being. 

Proust, early in life, relinquished this conflict. As 
did Joyce. Their art is based on submission, on surren- 
der to the stagnant flux. The Absolute remains outside 
their works, dominates them, destroys them, just as in 
life idealism dominates and destroys the ordinary man. 
But Dostoievski, confronted by even greater powers of 
frustration, boldly set himself to grapple with the 
mystery; he crucified himself for this purpose. And so, 
wherever in his works there is chaos and confusion, it 
is a rich chaos, a meaningful confusion; it is positive, 
vital, soul-infected. It isthe aura of the beyond, of the 
unattainable, that sheds its lustre over his scenes and 
characters --- not a dead, dire obscurity. Needless to 
say, with Proust and Joyce there is an obscurity of an- 
other order. With the former we enter the twilight zone 
of the mind, a realm shot through with dazzling splen- 
dors, but always the pale lucidity, the insufferable, ob- 
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sessional lucidity of the mind. With Joyce we have the 
night mind, a profusion even more incredible, more 
dazzling than with Proust, as though the last interven- 
ing barriers of the soul had been broken down. But 
again, a mind! 

Whereas with Dostoievsky, though the mind is al- 
ways there, always effectively and powerfully opera- 
tive, it is nevertheless a mind constantly held in leash, 
subordinated to the demands of the soul. It works as 
mind should work --- that is, as machinery, and not as 
generative power. With Proust and Joyce the mind 
seems to resemblea machine set in motion by a human 
hand and then abandoned. It runs on perpetually, or 
will, until another human hand stops it. Does anybody 
believe that for either of these men death could be any- 
thing but an accidental interruption? When did death 
occur for them? Technically one is still living. But were 
they not both dead before they commenced to write? 

It is in Joyce that one observes that peculiar failing 
of the modern artist - -- the inability to communicate 
with his audience. Nota wholly new phenomenon, ad- 
mitted, but always a significant one. Endowed with a 
Rabelaisian ability for word-invention, embittered by 
the dominion of a church for which his intellect had 
no use, harrassed by the lack of understanding on the 
part of family and friends, obsessed by the parental 
image against which he vainly rebels, Joyce has been 
seeking escape in the erection of a fortress composed of 
meaningless verbiage. His language is a ferocious mas- 
turbation carried on in fourteen tongues. It is a dervish 
executed on the periphery of meaning, an orgasm not 
of blood and semen, but of dead slag from the burnt out 
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crater of the mind. The Revolution of the Word which 
his work seems to have inspired in his disciples is the 
logical outcome of this sterile dance of death. Joyce’s 
exploration of the night world, his obsession with 
dream, legends, myth, all the processes of the uncon- 
scious mind, his tearing apart the very instrument 
itself and creating his own world of phantagy, is very 
much akin to Proust’s dilemma. Ultra-civilized pro- 
ducts, both, we find them rejecting all question of soul; 
we find them sceptical of science itself, though bearing 
witness through their works of an unadmitted allegiance 
to the principle of causality, which is the very corner- 
stone of science. Proust, imagining himself to be mak- 
ing of his lifea book, of his suffering a poem, exhibits 
through his microscopic and caustic analysis of man 
and society the plight of the modern artist for whom 
there is no faith, no meaning, no life. His work is the 
most triumphant monument to disillusionment that 
has ever been erected. 

At the root of it was his inability, confessed and 
repeatedly glorified, to cope with reality --- the constant 
plaint of the modern man. Asa matter of fact, his life 
was a living death, and it is for this reason that his case 
interests us. For, intensely aware of his predicament, 
he has given us a record of the age in which he found 
himself imprisoned. Proust has said that the idea of 
death kept him company as incessantly as the idea of 
his own identity. That idea relates, as we know, to that 
night when, as he says himself, his parents first in- 
dulged him. That night which “‘dates the decline of his 
will’’ also dates his death. Thenceforth he is incapable 
of living in the world - -- of accepting the world. From 
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that night on heis dead to the world, except for those 
brief intermittent flashes which not only illuminate the 
dense fog which is his work but which made his work 
possible. By a miracle, familar enough now to the psy- 
chiatrist, he stepped beyond the threshold of death. His 
work, like his life, wasa biological continuum punctu- 
ated by the meaningless interruption of statistical death. 

And so it is no surprise when, standing on the two 
uneven flagstones and re-experiencing to the ultimate 
degree those sensational truths which had assailed him 
several times during the course of his life, he proceeds 
with a clarity and subtlety unrivalled to develope those 
thoughts which contain his final and highest views of 
life and art --- magnificent pages dedicated to a lost 
cause. Here, when he speaks of the artist’s instincts, his 
necessity to obey the small, inner voice, to eschew real- 
ism and simply “‘translate’’ what is there ever surging 
upwards, ever struggling for expression, here we realize 
with devastating intensity that for him, Proust, life 
was not aliving, but a feasting upon sunken treasures, 
a life of retrospect; we realize that for him what joy 
remained was nothing but the joy of the archeologist 
in rediscovering the relics and ruins of the past, of mu- 
sing among these buried treasures and re-imagining the 
life that had once given form to these dead things. And 
yet, sad as it is to contemplate the grandeur and nobil- 
ity of these pages, moving as it is to observe that a great 
work had been built up out of suffering and disease, it 
is also tonic to realize that in these same passages there 
had been dealt the death-blow to that school of realism 
which, pretending to be dead, had resuscitated itself un- 
der the guise of psychologism. Afterall, Proust was con- 
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cerned with a view of life; his work has meaning and 
content, his characters dolive, however distorted they 
are made to seem by his laboratory method of dissection 
and analysis. Proust was pre-eminently a man of the 
19th century, withall the tastes, the ideology, and the 
respect for the powers of the conscious mind which dom- 
inated the men of that epoch. His work now seems like 
the labor of a man who has revealed to us the absolute 
limits of sucha mind.The breakdown which, in the realm 
of painting, gave rise to the school of Impressionism is 
evident also in Proust’s literary method. The process of 
examining the medium itself, of subjecting the external 
world to microscopic analysis, thereby creating a new 
perspective and hence the illusion of a new world, has its 
counterpart in Proust’s technique. Weary of realism and 
naturalism, as were the painters, or rather, finding the 
existent picture of reality unsatisfying, wnreal, owing to 
the explorations of the physicists, Proust strove, through 
the elaborate diffraction of incident and character, to 
displace the psychologic realism of the day. His atti- 
tude is coincident with the emergence of the new analyt- 
ic psychology. Throughout those veritably ecstatic pas- 
sages in the last volume of his work - - - the passages on 
the function of art and the role of the artist - -- Proust 
finally achieves a clarity of vision which presages the 
finish of his own method and the birth of a wholly new 
kind of artist. Just as the physicists, in their explora- 
tion of the material nature of the universe, arrived at the 
brink of a new and mysterious realm, so Proust, pushing 
his powers of analysis to the utmost limits, arrived at 
that frontier between dream and reality which hence- 
forth will be the domain of the truly creative artists. 
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It is when we come to Joyce, who succeeds Proust 
by a short interval, that we notice the change in the 
psychologic atmosphere. Joyce who in his early work 
gives us a romantic confessional account of the “‘I,”’ 
suddenly moves over into a new domain. Though small- 
er in scope, the canvas which Joyce employs gives the 
illusion of being even more vast than Proust’s; we lose 
ourselves in it, not as with Proust, in dream fashion, 
but as one loses himself in a strange city. Despite all 
the analysis, Proust’s world is still a world of nature, 
of monstrous yet live fauna and flora. With Joyce we 
enter the inorganic world - -- the kingdom of minerals, 
of fossil and ruin, of dead dodos. The difference in 
technique is more than remarkable - -- it is significant 
of a wholly new order of sensation. We are done now 
with the 19th century sensibility of Proust; it is no 
longer through the nerves that we receive our impres- 
sions, no longer a personal and sub-conscious memory 
ejecting its images. As we read Ulysses we have the im- 
pression that the mind has become a recording machine; 
we are aware of a double world as we move with the 
author through the great labyrinth of the city. It isa 
perpetual day dream in which the mind of the sick 
scholar runs amok. 

And, just as Proust’s animus was directed against 
that little society which had at first snubbed him, so 
with Joyce the satire and the bitterness is directed to- 
wards the philistine world of which he remains the eter- 
nal enemy. Joyce is not a realist, nor even a psychol- 
ogist ; there is no attempt to build up character -- - there 
are caricatures of humanity only, types which enable 
him to vent hissatire, his hatred, to lampoon, to vilify. 
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For at bottom there is in Joyce a profound hatred for 
humanity - -- the scholar’s hatred. One realizes that he 
has the neurotic’s fear of entering the living world, 
the world of men and women in which he is powerless 
to function. He is in revolt not against institutions, 
but against mankind. Man to him is pitiable, ridiculous, 
grotesque. And even more so are man’s ideas. Not that 
he is without understanding of them, but that they 
have no validity for him; they are ideas which would 
connect him with a world from which he has divorced 
himself. His is a medieval mind born too late: he has 
the taste of a recluse, the morals of an anchorite, with 
all the masturbative machinery which such a life en- 
trains. A Romantic who wished to embrace life realis- 
tically, an idealist whose ideals were bankrupt, he was 
faced with a dilemma which he was incapable of resolv- 
ing. There was only one way out --- to plunge into the 
collective realm of phantasy. As he spun out the fabric 
of his dreams he also unloaded the poison that had ac- 
cumulated in his system. Ulysses is like a vomit spilled 
by a delicate child whose stomach has been overloaded 
with sweetmeats. “‘So rich was its delivery, its pent-up 
outpouring so vehement,’’ says Wyndham Lewis, ‘‘that 
it will remain eternally a cathartic, a monument like a 
record diarrhoea.’’ Despite the maze of facts, phenome- 
na and incident detailed there is no grasp of life, no pic- 
ture of life. There is neither an organic conception, nor a 
vital sense of life. We have the machinery of the mind 
turned loose upon a dead abstraction, the city, itself 
the product of abstractions. 

It is in comparing this city-world, vague, diffuse, 
amorphous, with that narrower but more integrated 
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and still perfumed, if wholly decadent, world of Proust’s 
that we realize the change which has‘come over the 
world in but a few years. The things men discussed 
in that artificial world of the Faubourg St. Germain no 
longer bear resemblance to that which passes for con- 
versation in the streets and pubs and brothels of Dublin. 
That fragrance which emanates from the pages of 
Proust, what is it but the fragrance of a dying world, 
the last faint perfume of things running to seed. 
When, via Ulysses, we penetrate Dublin and there 
detect the flora and fauna stratified in the memory of 
a highly civilized, highly sensitive being such as Joyce, 
we realize that the absence of fragrance, the deodoriza- 
tion, is the result of death. What seem to be alive and 
walking, loving, drinking, are not people, but ghosts. 
The drama is one of liquefaction; it is not even static, as 
in Proust’s case. Analysis is no longer possible since 
the organism is defunct. Instead of the examination of 
a dying, though still intact, organism, as with Proust, 
we find ourselves inspecting cell life, wasted organs, 
diseased membranes. A study in etiology, such as the 
Egyptologists give us in their post-mortems of post- 
mortems. A description of life via the mummy. The 
great Homeric figure of Ulysses, shrunk to the insignif- 
icant shadow now of Bloom, now of Dedalus, wanders 
through the dead and forsaken world of the big city; 
the anaemic, distorted and dessicated reflections of 
what were once epic events (which Joyce is said to have 
plotted out in his famous ground-plan) remain but 
simulacra, the shadow and tomb of ideas, events, people. 
When one day the final interpretation of Ulysses is given 
us by the “‘anatomists of the soul’’ we shall have the 
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most astounding revelations as to the significance of 
this work. Then indeed weshall know the full meaning 
of this ‘‘record diarrhoea.’’ Perhaps then we shall see 
that not Homer but defeat forms the real groundplan, 
the invisible pattern of his work. 

In the famous chapter of question and answer is it 
wittingly or unwittingly that Joyce reveals the empty 
soul quality of the modern man, this wretch who is 
reduced to a bundle of tricks, this encyclopedic ape 
who displays the most amazing technical facility? Is 
Joyce this man who can imitate any style -- - even the text- 
book ant the encyclopedia? Thisform of humor, in which 
Rabelais also indulged, is the specific remedy which 
the intellectual man employs to defeat the moral man: 
it is the dissolvent with which he destroys a whole world 
of meaning. With the Dadaists and the Surrealists the 
powerful stress on humor was part of a conscious and 
deliberate attitude toward breaking down the old ideol- 
ogies. We see the same phenomenon in Swift and 
Cervantes. But observe the difference between the humor 
of Rabelais, with whom the author of Ulysses is so 
frequently and unjustly compared, and Joyce. Mark the 
difference between that formidable Surrealist, Jonathan 
Swift, and the feeble iconoclasts who to-day call them- 
selves Surrealists! Rabelais’ humor was still healthy: 
it had a stomachie quality, it was inspired by the Holy 
Bottle. Whereas with our contemporaries it is all in the 
head, above the eyes --- a vicious, malign, envious, 
mean, humorless mirth. To-day they are laughing out 
of desperation, out of despair. Humor? Hardly. A re- 
flexive muscular twitch, rather --- more gruesome 
than mirth-provoking. A sort of Onanistic laughter ... 
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In those marvellous passages where Joyce marries his 
rich excretory images to his sad mirth there is a poig- 
nant, wistful undercurrent which smells of reverence 
and idolatry. Reminiscent, too reminiscent, of those 
devout mediaeval louts who kneeled before the Pope to 
be anointed with dung. 

In this same chapter of riddle and conundrum there 
is a profound despair, the despair of aman who is giv- 
ing the works to the last myth --- Science. That dis- 
integration of the ego which was sounded in Ulysses, 
and is now being carried to the extreme limitsin Work 
in Progress, does it not correspond faithfully to the 
outer, world-disintegration? Do we not have here the 
finest example of that phenomenon touched on 
before --- schizophrenia? The dissolution of the macro- 
cosm goes hand in hand with the dissolution of the 
soul. With Joyce the Homeric figure goes over into its 
opposite: we see him splitting off into multitudes of 
characters, heroes, legendary figures, into trunks, 
arms, legs, into river, tree and rock and beast. Working 
down and down and down into the now stratified layers 
of the collective being, groping and groping for his lost 
soul, struggling like an heroic worm to re-enter the 
womb. What did he mean, Joyce, when on the eve of 
Ulysses he wrote that he wanted ‘‘to forge in the smithy 
of his soul the uncreate conscience of his race?’’?’ When 
hecried out --- ‘‘No, mother, let me be, let me live!’ 
--- was that acry of anguish from a soul imprisoned 
in the womb? That opening picture of the bright morn- 
ing sea, the image of navel and scrotum, followed by 
the harrowing scene with the mother - - - everywhere 
and throughout the mother image! ‘‘I love everything 
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that flows,’’ he says to one of his admirers, and in his 
new book there are hundreds of rivers, including his 
own native Liffey. What a thirst! What a longing for 
the waters of life! If only he could be cast up again - - - 
on a distant shore, in another clime, under different 
constellations! Sightless bard ... lost soul ... eter- 
nal wanderer. What longing, groping, seeking, search- 
ing for an all-merciful bosom, for the night in which 
to drown his restless, fruitless spirit! Like the sun 
itself which, in the course of a day, rises from the sea 
and disappears again, so Ulysses takes its cosmic stance, 
rising with a curse and falling with a sigh. But like a 
sun that is up-to-date the split hero of Ulysses wanders, 
not over the waters of life and death, but through the 
eternal, monotonous,mournful,em pty, lugubrious streets 
of the big city - - - dirty Dublin, the sink of the world. 

If the Odyssey was a remembrance of great deeds 
Ulysses is a forgetting. That black, restless, never-end- 
ing flow of words in which the twin-soul of Joyce is 
swept along likeaclot of waste matter passing through 
the drains, this stupendous deluge of pus and excrement 
which washes through the book languidly seeking an 
outlet, at last gets choked and, rising like a tidal wave, 
blots out the whole shadowy world in which this shad- 
owy epic was conceived. The chapter before the last, 
which is the work of a learned desperado, is like the 
dynamiting of adam. The dam, in the unconscious 
symbology of Joyce, is the last barrier of tradition and 
culture which must give way if man is to come into 
his own. Each idiotic question is a hole drilled by a 
madman and charged with dynamite; each idiotic 
answer is the detonation of a devastating explosion. 
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Joyce, the mad baboon, herein gives the works to the 
patient, ant-like industry of man which has accumulated 
about him an iron ring of dead learning. 

When the last vestige has been blown up comes 
the flood. The final chapter is a free fantasia such as 
has never been seen before in all literature. It is a 
transcription of the deluge --- except that there is 
no ark. The stagnant cesspool of the cultural drama 
which comes again and again to nought in the world- 
city, this drama which was personified by the great 
whore of Babylon, is echoed in the timeless reverie of 
Molly Bloom whose ears are stuffed by the lapping of 
the black waters of death. The very image of Woman, 
Molly Bloom bulks large and enduring. Besides her the 
others are reduced to pygmies. Molly Bloom is water, 
tree and earth. She is mystery. She is the devourer, 
the ocean of night in which the lost hero finally plunges, 
and with him the world. 

There is something about Molly Bloom as she lies 
a-dreaming on her dirty, crummy bed, which carries 
us back to primordial images. She is the quintessence of 
the great whore which is Woman, of Babylon the 
vessel of abominations. Floating, unresisting, eternal, 
all-contained, she is like the sea itself. Like the sea 
she is receptive, fecund, voracious, insatiable. She 
begets and she destroys; she nourishes and she devas- 
tates. With Molly Bloom, con anonyme, woman is restored 
to prime signifiance --- as womb and matrix of life. 
She is the image of Nature itself, as opposed to the 
illusory world which man, because of his insuffiency, 
vainly endeavors to displace. 

And so, with a final, triumphant vengeance, with 
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suicidal glee, all the threads which were dropped 
throughout the book are recapitulated: the pale, 
diminutive hero, reduced to an intestinal worm and 
carried like a tickling little phallus in the great body 
of the female, returns to the womb of Nature, shorn of 
everything but the last symbol. In the long retrospective 
arc which is drawn we have the whole trajectory of 
man’s flight from unknown to unknown. The rainbow 
of history fades out. The great dissolution is accom- 
plished. After that closing picture of Molly Bloom 
a-dreaming on her dirty bed we can say, as in Revela- 
tion --- And there shall be no more curse! Henceforth 
no sin, no guilt, no fear, no repression, no longing, no 
pain of separation. The end is accomplished --- man 
returns to the womb. 
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Voyage to Europe 


BY 


HERVEY WHITE 


Foreword 


Directly following this forword there appears the first 
installment of Hervey White’s journal “Voyage to Europe’ 
Awarmand living book, this journal provides several hours 
of delightful reading. 

There is, however, another aspect of ‘Voyage to Europe’. 
For this journal presents, even though unintentionally, a 
strangely tragic duality --- a duality which comes into be- 
ing as we look at this kaleidoscopic picture of Europe at the 
close of the last century futering through the gloom and ca- 
tastrophes that intervene between then and now. 

In the journal we are givenfragmentary glimpses of life 
in European villages, towns, and cities as seen through 
Hervey White’s eyes during his youthful wanderings. But 
the surface impression conflicts with the hidden inner one, 
for we know now, from our bitter perspective of to-day, that 
even then Europe, with a blind and unconscious despair, 
was leading this doomed Christian civilization into the black 
abyss of the World War. 
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The black abyss, the colossal grave of the World War. 
There it was that this innerly disintegrating civilization 
crumbled and fell --- never to arise again. There it was 
that the death-blow was struck and the hidden dry rot of the 
years starkly revealed. 

But the World War didn’t quite destroy this civilization. 
The convulsive death-spasms are still shuddering through 
Spain, Germany, Italy --- and even in far-off Japan, 
which allowed itself to become tainted with the virus of the 
western world’s poison. 

And now, while the European Christian culture enters 
into its last drawn-out death agonies, America peers across 
the Atlantic Ocean with a nameless dread and foreboding. 
Will America too be wrecked between the Charybdts of Fas- 
cism and the Scylla of Marxian communism? Or will she 
manage to guide her fate safely through into the limitless 
course and wonders of the uncharted future? 

Hervey White, turning his back on Europe, returned 
to America. And here, too, he proudly rejected the falseness 
and shame of this country’s nightmarish commercial and 
mechanical world. 

Shunning the seething insanity of cities, he went off into 
the tranquil beauty of the Catskill mountains. And here he 
lived a simple, frugal life, continuing his writings, marry- 
ing, and fathering two sons. 

But even in his deliberately chosen obscurity, the fame 
of his name and writings gradually irradiated throughout 
the land. His open hospitality - - - his table where a stranger 
could always sit down and eat, his cottage where there was 
always a corner for a wanderer to sleep - - - became known 
far and wide. 

In 1908, because of his deepening disgust for commercial 
publishers, he set wp his own printing shop - - - consisting of 
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a small hand-press and an abundant supply of type. And 
because to himawild, unbranded horse was a most vital life 
symbol, he named his press The Maverick Press. He initiated 
himself into the difficult craft of printing, and from then on 
published his own novels, plays, short stories, and poetry. 

Hervey White is now in his 78rd year, and although he: 
strides through his wooded mountain domain in a manner 
which mocks his grey beard and hair, still chopping and 
hauling the huge logs he burns in his enormous fire-place, 
nevertheless he decided to turn the Maverick Press over to us. 
He gave us a brief course of instructions in the intricacies of 
printing (for we are complete novices) and thenhe departed 
on his winter trek southwards towards the sun. 

We pledge ourselves to carry on the untamed, unbranded 
tradition of the Maverick Press, Hervey. And in this, the arisal 
issue of the Phoenix, we salute you and send you our warmest 
greetings... J.P.C.- B.C.-F.R. 

* * * 
Oct. 25, 1894. 

Of how I set out to see Italy and all else that I de- 
sire to see with only a hundred and ten dollars in my 
pocket this diary is to chronicle. 

The Sound boat was very comfortable for sleeping, 
though walking was somewhat unsteady. It was strange 
to be off in the morning seeking breakfast in the great 
city of New York, moreover it must always be a cheap 
breakfast: I wonder if cheap things are stale in Italy too. 

Breakfast completed, I walked over the Brooklyn 
Bridge and down along the wharves till mine was told 
off by its number, with the Victoria lying alongside. 

And now I am in the midst of a crowd of Italians, 
seated on one of their trunks and leaning against one 
of their curiously smelling bundles. Like me, they are 
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waiting for the boat to be loaded. They eat all sorts of 
rubbish and seem very much at home in every way. 
They gesticulate and chatter. 

I do not even know if wecan sail to-day. As I walk- 

ed in an officious Irishman stopped me. 

‘‘Ts there anything you want?”’ 

‘No, I’m just looking around.”’ 

‘‘Oh, just looking around are you!”’ 

‘‘Yes, I am going aboard soon. The Victoria sails to- 
day, doesn’t she?’’ 

‘‘No, she don’t! Nobody gets on board to-day.”’ 

I saunter off. After a while Iask at the superintend- 
ent’s office. 

‘‘When does the Victoria sail?’’ 
‘Guess maybe she’ll get off to-day,’’ is the crusty 
reply. 

Still the Italians flock in with their nondescript 
bundles. 

I have just made two friends, fine looking fellows. 
They ask me the time. I ask them if the Victoria sails 
to-day. Yes. Are they going? Yes. Will it be crowded? 
A shrug. 

Still they come in. An old man nearby me has a 
rotten apple which he is cutting open in search of an 
edible part. He finds what seems to satisfy him and is 
happy. 

Standing around in this raw cold air has somewhat 
dampened my spirits. It is 8:15 P.M. now. I asked a 
policeman if we were to sail to-day, and he comforts 
me by saying that perhaps we will go tomorrow. Steer- 
age passengers are to get on board, however. at four 
o’clock and once there I can begin to live, and work 
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at my Italian at least. The crowd is thinning somewhat 
and the babies are crying lustily. At least my neighbor’s 
baby is. It is only a few months old and for the last 
six hours has been constantly fed by its loving mother 
on mashed apple and a muddy paste made of cracker, 
together with frequent sucklings at its mother’s full 
breasts. The woman herself is small and bright, exceed- 
ingly picturesque in her gay head shawl. These vivid 
barbaric colors are much more beautiful than the drab- 
ness of civilized’ head gear. 

My friend, witha heavy cape thrown over his shoul- 
der, ‘‘spiks English,’’ but I shall soon stop that. He 
is going to Naples and is alone. There were two when 
I first saw them, but one merely came to see the other 
off. 

The shed room here is getting gloomy and my hands 
are stiff with cold. I hope we will have hot supper on 
board, as I dined off biscuits pure and simple. The 
weather is too wet to enjoy sight-seeing. 

All these people wait as patiently as if they were 
not waiting at all. They gossip and look about them 
in a much more social and-intelligent way than better 
bred people under similar circumstances would do. I 
hope my writing will not make them suspicious. 

October 26, 1894. 
On board the Victoria 

It was six o’clock last night before we were told we 
could come on board. The women went first and then 
the men formed a rush line. I thought myself well for- 
ward, but once below I found nearly all the berths filled. 
Iconfess I was somewhat staggered at my first intro- 
duction to the steerage. 
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A low, black hole lined on either side with two tiers 
of narrow cells into which the men were clambering. 
However much I might have felt like turning back the 
thing was impossible then. I hurried deeper into the 
hole and saw that all the lower berths were already 
claimed. A few upper ones remained, and in despera- 
tion I flung my bag into the one at the end of the pass- 
age. I climbed in, turned around and looked out on the 
confusion below. A man jumped into the berth beside 
me and began to shout to me in excited Italian. Iinsisted 
that I was American. He laughed and said, ‘‘You like 
me?”’ “‘Oh, si si!’’ I replied, making all the gestures 
of hospitality I was capable of. He then informed me 
that he is going to Naples also. My first impression, 
when settled, was that we should all smother in the 
night together. My second was that if the boat should 
sin k I, being at the end of the passage, would be the 
last on deck and should probably be drowned like a rat 
in a hole. What surprised me most was that the men 
around me seemed to think the quarters all right and 
even said so much when the herder and feeder, a fat 
jolly black Italian passed them. 

An accordian soon struck up, the men began sing- 
ing and tying and untying their bundles and boxes, 
an occupation of which they never seemed to tire. This 
was about my first observation of theItalian disposition: 
namely, their evident delight in cording and uncording 
trunks. A man will be standing about apparently en- 
joying the prospect when suddenly his eye will fall on 
his trunk. Immediately he is a]l action. He seizes upon 
the cord with which the trunk is carefully laced and 
begins unravelling the mystery, pursuing it eagerly 
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around and around the innocent trunk. And he is 
always successful. In time the cord is all in his hands. 
The trunk is open and an old pair of trousers is taken 
out and carefully examined. Maybe the man retires to 
some not very obscure corner and puts on this garment 
in the place of another exactly like it, just removed, 
and now being tidily folded and put back into the ex- 
pectant trunk. Maybe the garment exhumed from the 
trunk is returned to it after being refolded. At any rate 
the process of relacing begins again which in fact is all 
that the Italian was after anyway. 

For my supper I forced myself to eat some stale 
biscuits and tinned beef that I had bought in the after- 
noon, and waited grimly for the carbon dioxide to rise 
and asphyxiate me. Of course it is well known that 
carbon dioxide falls, but I caleulated that it would not 
take many hours to pile up to my level. But strangely 
enough the air kept pure and fresh, in spite of the 
smoke of the pipes below, probably because the hatch- 
ways into the hold were open, making an air chamber 
in the very center of our den. No doubt ventilators will 
be arranged there when all is made ready and we shall 
get on very well. 

Late in the evening the herder and feeder came 
around with bread, cheese and coffee. Each of us was 
given a share and a tin cup for the coffee. The bread 
was a chunk as big as my two fists; not bad on the whole. 
The coffee was sweetened and just a little mealy. But 
mine came from the bottom of the pail. The herder and 
feeder quarreled constantly with the men who objected 
to the size of the piece of bread or cheese, or the amount 
of coffee. And just as I thought they were coming to 
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blows, they would all laugh and the feeder would pass 
on to the next. 

I slept well, and this morning am finding it all 
delightful. I have explored the boat, watched the people 
on deck, (there are no first class passengers as yet) 
looked out over the harbor and all that. All that I need 
is sunshine to make my happiness complete. When 
this grows tiresome to me there will be the sea sickness 
for a change, and then the hope of Gibraltar. All this is 
movement and life, quite different from the endless 
drone of the lecture room. 

Saturday, October 27, 8A.M. 
On Board Victoria. 

I heard a sailor say we are to sail to-day at 12. 
However they said that yesterday. They give enough 
to eat in the steerage. For dinner yesterday we had a 
quart or so of macaroni with bread and a half pint of 
sour wine. We had wine for supper also. 

I did not sleep so soundly last night, waking about 
twelve o’clock. It was a gruesome thing to look and 
listen there in that foul den. I hear that there are 350 
steerage passengers on board. There must be fully that 
number. My quarters are amidships, only the partition 
between me and the Captain. There must he at least 
200 here in the men’s quarters; the lights are small 
and few, but in the gloom I can see the tossing arms 
and legs of the restless sleepers. The stench is not so 
marked in my end of the room asit is at the foot of 
the stairway, but my ears catch all the noises in the 
entire quarter. Coughing, sneezing, snoring, talking, 
singing, it goes on all night it seems, added to the rust- 
ling and thumping of shifting limbs and bodies. Babies 
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cry sometimes, but they and the women are boarded 
up in the corner opposite me and I hear but little from 
them. 

I went to sleep in the midst of all this, and when I 
awoke again I thought I saw the light of dawn through 
the port hole. I slipped out and came on deck. There 
was no one at the pump and I had the deck all to my- 
self, while making my toilet. The stars were shining 
still when I had finished. After pacing the deck for 
some time it occurred to me to go below and get my 
books and materials forthe day and put up my towels. 
While there I held my watch to the little lamp. It was 
three o’clock. I crawled back into my berth and went 
to sleep. 

A long wait and watch and shiver on deck after dawn, 
breakfast in my crib, and an hour of the deck again 
brings me to the present time. Thesailors are eating 
while I sit here on deck, writing. They have hot meat 
stew in tin dishes, and bread. 

I spoke with a fellow this morning who ‘‘spiks Eng- 
lish.’’ He is going to Naples to serve his two years in 
the Italian Army, else he says he is a deserter and 
can never go back. He does not wish to live in America 
always and will give two years of hislife for the privilege 
of going to Naples when his fortune is made. Surely 
Naples will be worth something to me if the bare chance 
of it is worth two years of service to him. The men are 
gossiping on the deck. The sailors are making things 
shipshape. Today the sun is shining for the first time 
and I am basking gratefully in it, reclining on a coil 
of rope 
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Sunday October 28, 10 A. M. 
On Board the Victoria. 

We did finally sail yesterday about one o’clock. 
The Suspension Bridge was beautiful from the harbor, 
but the open sea had more of promise in it and I was 
glad when the last buoy was out of sight. The sunset was 
as rich in change and color as a sunset on the plains, 
and when I came on deck this morning, and walked 
well up in the heaving bow and looked ahead toward 
the reddening east I was well content. It was a thing 
for worship, not for words, and the waves and I hadit 
all to ourselves. They plainly were giving it tribute for 
they would toss up their arms to seize the divine light 
and then sink back content that their fellows might re- 
ceive the blessing in their turn. 

I have not yet got very far with the people and the 
beautiful Italian language. My Italianized Spanish 
somewhat puzzles the passengers and they have great 
disputes as to my province, for they will not believe 
that Iam an American. I have been asked several times 
if [am a Neapolitan. I suppose they cannot conceive 
any one going there who has not been there before. One 
fellow asked me if I worked, and when I said ‘“‘not 
now,’’ he patted me on the back and said, ‘‘You no 
good.’’ 

It is great fun when we are being fed in our cages 
down below and the Scotch Steward helps deal out 
the provisions. He gets white in the face with fury at 
the clamor and complaint, and every once in a while 
he will drop his cup and turn full on some offender 
who probably does not understand a word of English, 
and shout ‘‘Damn you! You’re just a great big baby, 
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that’s what you are, just a great big baby!’’ Then he 
will fall to dipping the wine or coffee like mad in order 
to get away from the uproar. He isa good looking fellow, 
rather a refined face. I hope I may come to know him. 
One of the favorite amusements on deck is playing 
soldier. The men, a dozen of them, and not the boys 
either, but grown men of thirty or forty years, will get 
an accordian and make a flag of a red handkerchief on 
a stick and then march round and round like children, 
charging over the hatch-ways and doing boyish pranks 
generally. One fellow will stand up and beat time in 
the latest band leader flourish, while the others sing. 
The singing is something like the Mexican in the long 
drawl at the end. 
I must stop now. The wind is raw and cold. 
Monday, 9 A.M. 
Pretty stiff breeze blowing. I have crept up in the 
bow. The sun is out now and the white caps are making 
the most of it. All this would be more interesting if I 
were not just alittle tender in the interior of my stomach. 
I think the lining has shaken loose in this confounded 
pitching. I have scorned food now since yesterday noon. 
Thursday, November 1, 9 A.M. 
I amstill pretty weak from my seasickness, but 
there is so much to write that Icannot delay longer. 
I will begin where I left off on Monday, about ten 
o’clock, I believe. It was becoming pretty rough and 
dirty weather. The ship was pitching heavily. I saw 
the captain and the purser holding consultation and 
then noticed that they descended to the engine room. 
They soon came up and called the Italian steward and 
deck hands. The fellows received their instruction and 
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then began shouting out to the passengers to go down 
below. Visions of panic flitted through my already 
morbid imagination. 

I had just been talking with an old sailor the night 
before about fire and he said there was a great deal of 
danger with careless smoking of passengers and cotton 
stored in the holds. The passengers began reluctantly 
to descend. When they would ask why they were to go 
below they were told that they would find out when they 
got there. I thought I might as well wait and see what 
wasup and as Iam generally known to bean American, 
I could feign ignorance of the order to perfection. Pretty 
soon the purser came towards me and said: 

‘*You do not speak Italian?’’ 
‘‘Very little,’’ I replied. 

He explained to me that the order was to go below, 
and I confessed that the place was so vile down there 
that the order was a very disagreeable one. He asked 
me why then I was going steerage, and after a little talk 
told ime that the reason for going below was for him to 
collect the tickets and said I need not be detained five 
minutes. I thanked him and went downstairs into that 
reeking den. I was sick enough by that time to feel the 
horror of the thick stench to its fullest. I crawled into 
my berth alongside of my Neapolitan friend and thought 
if a fire should come I was about as ready to die just 
then as I ever should be. After the first wave of it was 
over, however, I braced up enough to ask my neighbor 
how he was. Alas, he was ill. He had much fever. Did 
I understand? 

I understood that he had been eating too much and 
exercising too little; for he had not only been eating his 
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own share, enough for two men, but had also been eat- 
ing mine as well. I gave him my sympathy and asked 
him his name. It was Saldan, and he was delighted that 
I cared to ask; for the moment his fever and sickness 
were forgotten. By this time the passengers were going 
up with their tickets and once more I got the air of the 
deck. 

All day it rained and the wind increased. The hatch 
was closed to keepout the weather, and going below 
seemed impossible. I stood around on the dirty deck in 
whatever shelter I could find, crowded up shoulder to 
shoulder with the herd of chattering excreting Italian 
devils and tried to enjoy the prospect. 

Towards dark the purser stopped to talk with me, 
and we became acquainted. He is Scotch from the 
Highlands and has been at sea for seven years. 

Suddenly he said ‘“‘Come here!’’ and fairly dragged 
me to his little room forwards. Once in he shut the door 
quickly and seated me on the settee by the little window. 
How snug and warm it all was in its six by ten feet of 
seclusion. Already we were chums and having a jolly 
time. We were talking of the days of our boyhood, of 
where we had been since; of the roughness and change 
in the life of a man who will see the world. The purser 
was married seven years ago, and had not seen his wife 
since he left her in Glasgow two weeks after his wed- 
ding day. 

Sometimes he would say, “excuse me,’’ and dart 
out for a few minutes, and then come running back in 
with, ‘‘I have spoken to the steward,’’ or ‘‘I have seen 
the engineer. He and I are like brothers, though we 
have known each other only six months. We were born 
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and raised only twelve miles apart in Scotland and yet 
never met till six months ago here on the Victoria. Oh, 
this life is all change, come and go, up and down.’’ 

Soon the steward came in, the young fellow whom 
I had spoken of as serving up the wine. After a little 
talk he asked me what I would have. ‘*Perhaps a little 
kidney and bacon now, with toast and a cup of tea?”’ 
all this in the beautiful rich brogue that these Scotch 
fellows have, though the steward’s is more like the 
Irish. I protested that the food below was good enough, 
but they would not listen. “‘No! any one that speaks 
the English language must have better than that,’’ and 
in came a boy with the dainties neatly arranged on a 
white cloth which he placed on the purser’s desk, with 
real plates and knives and forks and all those blessings of 
civilization. Of course I ate and of course I was no longer 
seasick. 

All this time we were talking like old friends. The 
chief engineer came in and told me of his work and 
his life. I gave accounts of Apache Indians and con- 
firmed what they had seen in theshow of Buffalo Bill. 
The engineer said he would take me below sometime 
to look at the engine. They explained the system of 
bells and watches which I pretended to remember and 
didn’t at all, they joked with each other in their jolly 
hearty way, they asked my permission and then smoked. 
All this lasted until eight o’clock, when I left the little 
Paradise and went out into the rain and wind of the 
deck. 

I stood around for an hour or so ina homeless sort 
of way, seeking what shelter there was and thinking of 
all that had passed. I had been invited back to break- 
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fast in the morning, and the fellows had regretted that 
they had no extra berth in their rooms. I imagined 
that all this kindness of theirs must be smuggled out 
unbeknown to the skipper of whom they seemed to 
stand in great awe. It was putting me in a bad place. 
I could not refuse and yet I could not accept. Twice I 
went below, but as the hatches were down on account 
of the bad weather, the air was unbearable. How it is 
that those Italians were not dead in the morning I can 
never be able to understand. 

I finally established myself in a narrow passage, de- 
ciding to stand it out for the night on deck. I was too 
sick to sleep anyhow. Some of the men stayed on deck 
too. One young fellow was lying sound asleep at my feet, 
others were talking. 

About midnight the chief engineer found me and 
asked me what I was doing there. I replied it was too 
spicy for me below.Then he made me come into his little 
room and fixed mea very comfortable berth on a settee, 
scolding and sputtering as he worked. 

‘‘Oh, but that was a nasty place. It was lucky I found 
you there. Are you a teetotaller? Well then take this. 
No telling what you have caught out there.”’ 

I was warmed up with the whiskey and put to bed 
with a hundred inquiries as to my comfort. It did no 
good to tell him that I had been getting on very well. 
He went to sleep telling me that ‘‘it was a nasty place 
out there, and worse down below.’’ I dozed off. 

The next morning the chief engineer told me he 
would have breakfast sent in to me. He eats aft at the 
officer’s table, but I replied that the chief steward had 
told me to be in the purser’s room at half past eight. 
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My breakfast was prompt, and though my seasick- 
ness was on me I tried my best to make a meal off the 
chops and coffee, just to please the fellows who furnished 
it. 

I saw now that all this could not go on, and that I 
must make arrangements about better board or a bed at 
least and pay for it. I spoke to the purser asI ate and 
he went to see the Captain. He soon returned saying 
that I could go into the cabin for twenty-two dollars 
more than the eighteen dollars already paid for the steer- 
age passage. I agreed and was asked up on the bridge 
to see the skipper. 

I entered the tiny room where the Captain lay on 
his berth reading. He is a big man, used to giving orders, 
and, strikes one as somewhat severe. 

‘‘T hear that you want to be transferred to the cabin”’ 
he said, harshly enough. 

I assented. 

‘‘We can doit, but you’ll have to pay,’’ he said, still 
more harshly. 

I mentioned my letter of credit and said I could 
give it to the purser until we got to Naples. 

‘“What on earth did you go steerage for, anyway?’’ 

I tried to explain. 

Then I went below to get my knapsack, feeling that 
the whole thing was a failure anyway. I had long boasted 
of being able to share the fare of the poorest laborer, 
his bed and his hardships. I had failed after a trial of 
four days, because I had not known that many laborers 
can live without fresh air. Still there was no help forit. 
I was a cheat and a seasick one into the bargain. I busied 
myself cramming my things into my bag. 
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Beasts of Burden 


BY 


RICHARD SHAFTER 


‘“‘There’s a drag jumped the track on Number Sev- 
en, Four East. Go on down there, you, and clean up.’’ 

Bill Henderson and Jimmie MacPherson got up and 
stamped on their cigarette butts. 

““Aw, f-f-f ... it!’’ the kid stammered, blinking 
his eyes. 

I, too, swore. It was three weeks now since Andrew 
Gavelock, my buddy, had been sent to the hospital. 
Our place on Number Five in the mine had been given 
to a couple of other men and I had to come out every 
night for the back-shift, hoping that somebody would 
be sick or drunk, so that I could take his place with 
his buddy and get a day’s pay. I had had only four 
shifts in the last two weeks and Missis Roubain was 
asking for her money --- damn the old French bitch 
anyway ! 

De Vaux turned to me. 

““Wan ax man? Alright, go along then and see that 
the coal gets up to the compressor. Then let ‘em help 
you timber up. All the props on the northside of the 
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track ’tween the level and next crosscut have to be shift- 
ed about a foot. I’ll send a roadlayer down after awhile. 
He’s busy now on Four West. And, hey! ... Take 
the kid along and get a horse. You’!] need one. It’s pretty 
steep there up to the landing.’’ 

The boy grinned and closed his eyes, but before he 
could say anything Bill poked him in the ribs and said: 

‘Alright, alright. Come along now.’’ 

We threw our checks down on the lamp counter 
and each of us took off his belt to loop it through the 
bracket of the battery. Bill had no company cap and 
carried the lamp in his hand. The cable hung out from 
the slit in his coat like a mangy monkey’s tail. 

We picked up our tools and lunch cans. 

‘‘Let’s walk down the main; it’s nearer to the sta- 
ble,’’ Bill said. 
‘Aye, and better walking,’’ said Jimmie. 

On the two day-shifts the mine-workers are not 
allowed to walk on the main slope, but must take an- 
other passage where the roof has not been brushed down. 
But the back-shift does maintenance work only and 
there is hardly any traffic on the two tracks of the main 
road. As it was we met the last drag of the Three-Eleven 
coming up the incline and had to squeeze against the 
wall to let it pass. The run rider sat on the end box and 
waved at us; we couldn’t understand what he shouted 
because of the racket the train made. 

The stables were on sole Number Three.The twenty- 
five or six ponies were feeding. They were all little, 
rugged Sable Island horses. The pit wasn’t high enough 
to allow the use of mules or regular horses like over at 
Dominion Number Three. 
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The Farrier came out of one of the stalls with a bottle 
of lysoland a rag in his hand. Straw was hanging on his 
sweater and in his hair, and his one eye gleamed in the 
light like a piece of polished, dark glass. 

““Whattaya want?’’ he said. 

‘“‘Whattaya think? A nelliphant?’’ Jimmie laughed. 

‘* Tf it’s horses ye want, ye’re shit outta luck. Ye 
can’t get none. They all been working two shift today 
and some of ’em probably won’t be able to work to- 
morrow neither.’’ 

He went back into the stall and began to doctor 
the pony. The red, raw flesh showed on the animal’s 
withers where the collar had chafed the skin off. The 
farrier corked the lysol bottle up and put it into his 
pocket. From a locker he brought a can of some stuff 
that looked like wagon grease and with a small flat piece 
of wood he began to smear some of it on the pceny’s 
shoulders. Every time he touched the raw spots, the 
pony’s body would quiver and the tight skin under its 
belly would lay itself into folds and wrinkles. Once the 
beast turned its head as if it were going to take hold of 
his arm. 

We stood there with the smell of creosote and hay 
in our noses and the farrier paid no attention to us. He 
began to inspect the pony’s feet. One of them had a 
deep gash just above the hoof. 

‘De Vaux said we should take a horse along,’’ I said. 

‘‘Oh he said that, did he? Well, why in hell don’t he 
come down here himself then and pick one out! Hecan’t 
do that to the poor brutes, I tell ya. Look at ’em! Just 
you look at ’em! 

He dropped the pony’s hoof and ran down the line 
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of the stalls, pointing into each of them. 

‘*Just look at ’em, will ya? And they all went out on 
the first shift, too.’’ 

He was right. All the ponies had wet hocks. That 
meant that they had just come back from work. For 
there was lots of water in the pit, knee-deep in some 
places. The slope extended right under the sea-bottom 
and in the deeper levels the water came a-running 
through the roof like through a sieve. 

One of the little horses was breathing in deep gulps. 
Its flanks were heaving and there were heavy weals on its 
back, where the whip had cut deep into the hide. 

‘“Sandy MacCoy drives ’r,’’ Shorty said and shook 
his head. 

Jimmie reached out to pat the little beast’s hams. 

‘“Watch out!’’ Shorty yelled just in time. 

Jimmie jumped back and there was a resounding 
whack as the pony’s hoof hit the planking of the wall. 
‘‘Nasty little bitch, ain’t she?’’ Jimmie grinned. 

‘“Hey, w-w-what’s wrong with her?’’ the boy called 
from the end stall. 

The little mare there turned her head and looked 
at us. She had dry feet and was well fed. 

‘Oh her? Ye can’t take her neither. She’d be no damn 
good to ya. She’s been down here only five weeks and 
hain’t forgot the sun yet. There’s only one fellow that 
ean drive ’r --- Jesus Parantello. An’ he’s sick.’’ 

‘‘Yeah, I know. He went and got himself a dose in 
Sydney, didn’t he? Fell for that Cuban Nigger jane 
there in that place on Halifax Road. Ev’ry Saturday he 
had to run over there ’n see ’r. Well, he finally got it. An’ 
then he took to drinkin’. I warned him. Likker’s no 
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good f’r ye when ye have a dose. I know. Had one while 
I wasin the army. But no, be wouldn’t listen, --- not 
him, the goddamn fool wop. Had to get pickled ev’ry 
night.’’ 

Jimmie spat and bit another mouthful off his twist. 

‘Well, maybe so, but he cert’nly can make’r mind 
like a dog,’’ Shorty said. 

‘‘What’re ya going to do?’’ Bill looked at me 

‘*Guess we’ll have to take her.’’ 

Bill nodded. 

‘* Alright, get’r ready,’’ he said to the farrier. 

‘‘But listen, ye can’t make’r work. She’ll kick ev’ry- 
thing to pieces ... ”’ 

‘‘Aw, stop y’r squawkin’, willya? A man’d think ye 
was paid to keep ’em from working, the way ye wet- 
nurse ’em. Whattaya say, kid, think ye can handle ’r?”’ 
Bill turned to the boy. 

‘‘G-g-g-uess so. She b-b-etter be good,’’ the boy said 
and fingered his néw, hand-braided pig-leather whip. 
‘“Gimmie a piece o’ y’r chew, will ya?” 

He was only fifteen, but a tough little runt. 

Shorty cursed us putting the collar on the pony. 
When he took the hames with the harness from the 
peck, he gave the mare a kick in the ribs. 

‘*Move over there! Don’t crowd me.”’ 

We marched down the slope, Bill, Jimmie, the boy, 
the mare, and [. She followed the kid willingly enough, 
but her ears never stopped playing. And she held her 
head too high and bumped pretty hard into the roof 
a few times. Then she would fire away in front and be- 
hind and we would scatter, with the boy standing far 
to one side behind a timber and holding to the farth- 
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est end of the halter rope. We would all yell at her: 
‘‘Whoa! Whoa, Lady! Steady now, you lousy little 

bitch!’’ 

Then we would all pile onto her and hold her down 
until she would grunt a few times and be quiet again. 

She hadn’t become used to the pit yet, that was 
easy to see. She probably was still thinking of Sable 
Island, where she hadn’t known any halter ropes, or 
box stalls, or work either. In summer she would walk 
alone or with a few companions through the stony 
wastes and the deep sand of the island, nibbling the 
coarse grass that tasted salty from the sea wind. Or she 
would stand on top of a dune, her mane and tail flying 
with the wind, and watch the white-maned line of comb- 
ers break out of the grey ocean and roll onto the smooth, 
hard beach. But in wintertime she and her whole tribe 
would bunch together in the lee of some cliff for days 
on end, waiting for the storm to blow itself out, so that 
they could go wading through the snow drifts again, 
pawing for the grass underneath. Summer and winter 
they would be out in the open, and only the foaling 
mares would be put into some crude shelter for a few 
days. From the tops of the dunes they could see the sun 
break through the dense mists of the Northern ocean 
like a glowing red ball. And at night they could watch 
the moon riding low over their heads in the dark sky, 
unless the whip-like flashes of the Northern Lights lash- 
ed them into a frenzied stampede and made them gallop 
from one end of the island to the other and back 
again 

But there was no longer any far horizon for her now, 
only the bleak stone walls of the pit. Instead of thesky 
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there was the low roof with its jagged and piercing edges. 
Sun and moon and Northern Lights were gone out of 
her life; instead there were the weak little lamps on 
the peaks of our caps. And instead of the thunder of 
the surf ringing in her ears, she merely would hear now 
and then the rumbling of a shot fired somewhere in 
the bowels of the mine. 

As we went down the slope, the machine-gun like 
staccato noise of several compressed air-hammers grew 
steadily more distinct. A crew of stonemen were busy 
brushing down the roof on Number Five landing. 

They were drilling straight up into the stone and 
just as we passed them the connection of one of their 
hammers came off and the end of the hose was jump- 
ing around the ground like a maddened snake until 
one of the brushers cut off the main airline. 

Lady went straight into the air, but there wasn’t 
much room for bucking. We soon had her quieted down 
again, although the brushers laughed and shouted at 
us. Bill cursed them. He was getting sore. When the 
light fell on his face, two little, deep creases showed on 
the corners of his mouth. They looked very white, as 
if drawn with a piece of chalk. 

““We need some more boxes right away,’’ Jimmie 
said when we reached the place. 

The drag had knocked a whole row of timbers out 
and torn the track up in two places. The loose rails 
were sticking out of the coal heaps that covered the track 
for a hundred feet or more, some of them almost as 
high as the roof. About a dozen of the little one-ton cars 
were lying scattered around with their wheels in the 
air, reminding me of the dead horses I had seen lying 
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on their backs on the road in France, with their legs 
curled up. 

Only about half of the boxes could still be used, the 
rest were smashed and had either no bottom or no sides 
left. We threw the sound ones back onto the tracks and 
got them loaded. The boy rode them down the level one 
by one, using a prop squeezed between box and rear 
axle for a brake. 

‘‘Might’s well go ’n eat somethin while we’re waitin’ 
for empties,’’ said Bill. 

We went back to the level where we had left our 
dinner cans. 

‘‘Hello, little girl, been feelin’ lonesome?’’ Jimmie 
greeted the pony who stood all this time quietly beside 
the pit-prop to which the boy had tied her. Jim rubbed 
her ears while she nosed his pail. 

‘‘Lookit ’at, will ya? Smart little horse. She knows 
alright where the eats are,’’ he said. “‘Whattaya want, 
heh? A piece o’bread, or an apple?’’ 

We squatted down against the wall and Jimmie for- 
aged through his can for an apple, broke it in two and 
gave half of it to the pony. 

‘Ye know, I like horses. When I first came to work 
I was a pony boy over at the Old Reserve. But then my 
ol’ man was killed in a fall’n I had to make more money. 
There was three of us at home yet an’ they couldn’t 
get to work until they was fourteen. They had just 
changed the law, remember? So I got me my papers - - - 
I had to lie, too, about my age, but it was easier for me; 
I’d already worked for three years --- ’n I started 
shootin’ ’n loadin’. But I know how the little bastards 
feel’. They are all like that when they first come down. 
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After a while they get used to it, at least most of ’em 
does. Some horses never learn, though:’’ 

‘“Learn? What the hell should they learn? They’re 
smarter ’n you ’n me. Betcher they couldn’t treat a 
horse like they does us ’n get away with it.”’ 

Jimmie looked at me and winked. Bill Henderson 
had led a bunch of women ina raid ona company store 
over at Dominion Number Four during the last strike. 
He had just come back to work after an eight month 
stretch. Wesat quiet for awhile. Then Jimmie asked me: 

““What’d De Vaux tell ya where the coal’d go to?” 

“To the compressor, I think.’’ 

‘*Tt’s for company use then, is it? Well, d’ye think 
the men who packed it will get paid for it?’’ 

‘‘T don’t know. It didn’t get up to the bank and was 
weighed, was it? So how could they pay them for it?’’ 

‘“ n there ain’t any tallies on the boxes neither,’’ 
said Bill. 

‘“‘No, that’s right. I haven’t seen any either.’’ 

‘“Betcher life, ye haven’t,’’ Bill jeered. ‘‘Some com- 
pany stooge probably swiped them right away, so that 
the poor sons of bitches wouldn’t get anything for it. 
That’s the way it’s worked.’’ 

Bill bit into his dry bread as if it was the heart of 
the chairman of the board of directors. The creages on 
both sides of his mouth seemed to have deepened. 

‘“When I came back a month ago I struck a good place 
over on Six West. Guess it must ’a been too good f’r 
me, ’cause last week they stopped my lamp. I’d load- 
ed slate, th’ inspector told me. ’n then they sent me 
out here on the lousy back-shift where ya break yer 
f...in’ neck for the company! ’n that son of a bitch 
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Macphee is workin’ my place now. The louse! He’n 
that mealy-mouth boy of his! They was witnesses in 
court ‘gainst me too; swore the’d seen me lead those 
women in there .. . Betcher they sucked the manager’s 
arse a-plenty to take the place ’way from me ’n give it 
to them ... Hey you!’’ 

Bill jumped to his feet. His wildly gesticulating hand 
had come too near to the pony’s watchful eye and with 
a quick grab the mare had appropriated the crust of 
bread. We wanted to laugh, but Bill had talked himself 
into a rage and now he could not utter a single sound. 
He grabbed the whip lying beside the boy and hurled 
himself at the little horse. The pony danced and stumbled 
around a prop, trying to avoid the whip, and we had to 
roll over and over, not to be trampled on.Finally Jimmie 
and I got a hold of Bill. 

‘“Say! Lay off ’er, will ya! She’d meant no harm. 
Can’t ye takea joke? Come on, leave ’r, be. Here I have 
a sandwich to spare ... Hey, stop it!’’ 

Bill sat down again, breathing hard. After a while 
he accepted a sandwich from me and an orange from 
Jimmie. The boy picked up his whip where Bill had 
dropped it. The pony was still pulling on the rope, but 
finally gave it up, snorted a few times and shook herself. 

‘*S-s-somebody comin’,’’ said the boy. We heard the 
steps before we could see the little yellow light. 

‘‘Deppity,’’ Jimmie said. 

He was right; only deputies and shot-firers carry 
oil-lanterns. It was Old Man Stenhouse. He grinned. 

‘Wey there, boys.’’ 

He leaned forwards on his cane and squinted at us. 

‘“Ev’rything a’right ’roun’ here?Smell any gas?Well 
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that’s good. We’d ’nother pocket over on the westside 
yest’rday. They’re walling it up now.”’ 

He turned to go. 

‘Oh yes, De Vaux told me t’tell you ya. There’s two 
boxes of timber ’n some empties f’r ye on the landing. 
So long.”’ 

He vanished up the next cross cut. 

‘“We better get this lot out ’o here ’n get the empties 
down, kid,’’ Jimmie said to the boy. 

We all got up. “‘Just drag them up to the next pass- 
by ’n run the empties down. We’ll drag the coal out 
later if have the time.’’ 

The boy picked up his whip and led the pony to the 
first box. She stood quiet and steady while he took the 
traces off her back and hooked them to the little whiffle- 
tree. 

‘‘Gid-up!’’ the boy said, but the pony did not move. 

“Hey, giddy up!”’ 

But she would not budge. The boy looked at us to 
see if we were laughing at him and then let her have the 
whip. She began to prance, stepped this way and that, 
but would not pull. 

“Wait a moment, don’t get her excited again,’’ I said. 

Ihad a piece of bread left in my can. I walked up to 
her and let her sniff at it. She reached out for it, but 
when I stepped back, coaxing her to make a step or two, 
she drew her neck back and stood unmoving. 

‘“ Aw, whatcher tryin’ to do bribe the bitch? I’l] show 
’er!’?’ Bill took the halter rope and pulled. ‘“Come on!”’ 

But either the mare recognized him or was frightened 
because of the slat of wood he had picked up. She drew 
back from him until her haunches pressed against the 
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the box. Bill let the rope go, stepped beside her and 
gave her a few whacks across the back. She reared up 
and jumped aside, turning around as she did so, and 
pulling the front-wheels of the box off the rails. Bill hit 
her again and she made another frantic lunge. The car 
swayed for a moment undecidedly off balance and then 
turned over on its side. The pony tore loose and galloped 
down the level, the traces and whiffle-tree trailing be- 
hind her. 
‘Aw, f’r the love o’Christ,’’ Jimmie said. 

The boy made a few steps after her. 

‘‘Tt’s alright,’’ I said, ‘‘she can’t go any further than 
the fire-door. Let’s get this box back on the tracks first.’’ 

We soon had the box loaded again and the boy and 
I went after the pony. Halfways down we found the 
whiffle-tree; it had hooked into a sleeper. 

‘“W-w-w-one of the traces is broken,’’ the boy said, 
showing it to me. 

The mare was standing in front of the fire-door. 
When she saw us she snorted and for a moment it looked 
as if she wanted to lash out at us with her hooves, but 
she followed us willingly back. We substituted the halter 
rope for the torn trace and hitched her to the car again. 

‘‘Now Bill, you keep o’ of it this time, ye hear me?”’ 
Jimmie said. 
Bill cursed and sat down. 


‘‘Kasy now!”’ 
But it was no go. We coaxed and swore, gave her the 
whip and pulled her by the bridle --- she would not 


pull. She pranced and danced and reared up once or 
twice and finally tore herself loose again and ran, this 
time up the level, with Jimmie, the boy and me in pur- 
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suit. For there was no fire-door to stop her. 

Breathless we came to the landing, but the road 
tender had not seen her. 

‘No, I didn’t leave here at all, at all,’’ he said. ‘‘She 
couldn’t have passed here.”’ 

We went back and looked into each cross-cut we 
passed. 

‘‘She must have stopped here somewhere, ’cause from 
here on I didn’t hear her running anymore,’’ Jimmie 
said. 

I stumbled over a loose sleeper in the road. There 
was a deep hole between the rails. 

‘Nice little trap here with that loose sleeper and the 
hole nobody can see because of the muck and water. A 
fellow might easily break his leg.’’ 

We looked into the next cross-cut. It was abandoned 
and knee-deep fu!l of water. 

‘“My God, she wouldn’t be in here, would she?”’ 

Neither of us wore high boots and we wanted to avoid 
going in there. We had already turned away when the 
boy began to stammer excitedly. 

‘*T-I-I think I seen ’er!°’ 

‘“Where? In there?”’ 

‘“Aye!l”? 

““Well, alright, you stay out here. There’s no need 
for all of us getting wet feet.’’ 

I waded into the place. The close, damp cellar-smell 
of the pit was even more intense in here. The water 
became deeper and deeper as Iwent in further and finally 
came almost up to my belt. I cursed myself fora fool 
and was ready to turn back when I saw her. That is, I 
only saw her head. It rested against a pit-prop; the rest 
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of her was lying in the water. I had to laugh. She looked 
queerly comfortable in that position, like somebody 
lying in his bed, propped up, on one side, with the 
blankets covering him up to his neck. 

She was lying very still and did not even move when 
I bent over her. Her eyes were large and full of fright 
and I could see the reflection of my lamp and my face 
beneath it in her pupils. 

‘‘Hello, little girl, have they been scaring ye out of 
your wits? That’s alright.’’ I patted her head and reach- 
ed for the bridle. ‘“‘Come along now. It’s alright, we 
won’t work you any more if you don’t want to.’’ 

Her head moved a few inches and then fell back 
again against the prop. She would not get up. 

I put my hands to my mouth and called the boys. 
They must have been talking to each other, for they 
didn’t hear me at first. Finally I heard their answering 
hail; it sounded as if they were a mile away. I met them 
halfways. 

‘“Go back and get Bill,’’ I said to the boy. 

‘“What’s the matter with ’er,’’ Jimmie asked me 
when we reached her. 

‘‘I don’t know she just won’t get up.’’ 

The pony was lying very quietly and looked at us. 
After a while we could hear Bill and the boy splashing 
through the water. They began to curse when they saw 
our lamps. 

‘“‘There’s nothing else to do, we have to to lift her 
bodily up on her feet.’’ 

‘‘Maybe we’ll have to carry her home yet, eh?’’ Bill 
said. 

He grabbed her by the tail, while the boy pulled on 
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her head and Jimmie and I pushed from the other side 
of the prop. After ten minutes of heaving and yelling 
Jimmie went back to the level and brought a long piece 
of timber. We pushed it under her belly, getting our 
chests and shoulders wet, and then, with Jimmie and 
me on one side and Bill and the boy on the other, we 
lifted her up and put her on her feet. She groaned and 
would have dropped again if Jim hadn’t turned around 
and supported her with his back. Holding her up from 
both sides we led her out of the place. 

‘She favors her left foreleg,’’? Jimmie said. 

“She isn’t usin’ it at all,’’ said Bill,‘‘she must have 
hurt herself.’’ 

Back on the level we saw the ragged edge of the 
bone sticking through the shaggy hair of her leg. We 
stood around and looked at it, not knowing for the 
moment what to do. 

‘‘Let’s get that empty without any sides down here,’’ 
Jimmie said. 

We went to Number Four, where we had been work- 
ing, and threw the empty off the track, wheeled it a- 
long the road a piece till we had passed all the other 
loaded cars and then put it back onto the rails. We 
stopped it right alongside the pony. Jimmie took the 
halter rope and hobbled her hindfeet and also took a 
loop around the sound foreleg, taking care not to touch 
the fracture. We leaned her sideways against the car, 
pushed a piece of timber under her body, so that it rested 
on the bottom of the box, and lifted the free end. She 
slid right onto the car, giving only a frightened jerk at 
her fetters when the broken leg struck the front end of 
the box. Then she lay quiet. 
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Old Man Stenhouse came up the level again. He 
looked at the pony while he listened to Jimmie. 

‘‘Well, I guess that’s all ye can do then to-night. 
Better roll her up to the landing. The dayshift will have 
to clean up here.”’ 

He looked at his watch and leff us. 

We sent the boy back for our cans and tools, put 
them between the legs of the pony and pushed the car 
up the steep hill of the level. 

‘*Bet that’s the first ride she ever got,’’ said Bill. 

‘*Aye, and her last one,’’ Jimmie said. 

The road tender at the landing helped the boy to 
take off the harness and we walked slowly up the slope. 
At Number Three the boy left us to bring the harnéss 
back to the stables. 

At the lamp-house the two tenders were playing 
Fan-Tan. Bill went home, but Jimmie and I joined them. 
It was nice and warm in there and we felt chilly in our 
wet clothes. Shortly after the six o’clock whistle the 
first men of the early shift arrived. 

‘“They can’t get down there early enough,’’ Jimmie 
said. 

We went over to the washhouse, hung our wet clothes 
into our cages and took a shower. 

‘‘Look at that Newfoundlander over there,’’ Jimmie 
said, motioning with his head while he stepped into his 
pants. ‘‘They never take a bath, the pigs, but ye can see 
where he slept with his ol’ woman last night.’’ 

I laughed. The man was just changing into his work- 
ing clothes; except for his face and hands his body was 
the color of slate, a greyish, dirty dark. But his penis 
was shining in a fresh and surprising whiteness. 
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With a sputtering, wheezing cough from the ma- 
chine-house, the chain began to run ds we crossed the 
yard. The first trip of empties went down the slope. 

‘‘Let’s wait a minute,’’ Jimmie said. 

After a few minutes a few single cars came up the 
slope; one of them carried the little mare. As the car 
passed a switch, a tender jumped in front of it with his 
iron and knocked off the clip which fastened it to the 
wire rope. Another boy came to his aid and together 
they pushed the box into the sidetrack that led up to 
the shale pile. 

We turned and walked down the old spur which I 
always took as a short-cut home. We stood without 
speaking for a minute or two. It seemed as if there was 
something we had forgotten to tell each other. 

Suddenly Jimmie looked up at me. I had heard it 
too. There could be no mistake, for there was no echo 
and the report was much sharper and clearer than the 
muffled sound of an under-ground shot ... 
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‘Music Section 


Foreword 


We wish to announce that the pages of The Phenix 
will always be open to the works of composers, especially 
young, hitherto unheard composers whose music at pres- 
ent is lost in the modern cacaphony of radios, cannons, 
bombs, sirens, cities, machines, and all the other wail- 
ing voices in the insane chorus now howling the adagio 
lamentoso of this dying Christian civilization. 

Of all the arts, the wordlessness of music is surely 
the most mysterious and direct. It jets up in magical, 
flashing fountains from the unfathomable sources of 
incarnate cosmos. 

How wondrous were the fountains of melody that 
spurted forth through Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, 
Beethoven, and Brahms, and which still echo in our 
ears. 

And how tragic the ebbing of this wondrous mani- 
festation of men’s communion with the invisible gods 
and goddesses of this vast mystery in which we move. 
How tragic, too, that those of us for whom music is an 
unfailing source of wonder and sustenance and delight 
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must turn with such a nostalgia to the melodies of the 
past, shunning the discordant and demented maladies 
of the present. 

Proust in literature, Tchaikovsky in music --- do 
not both these two cursed and tortured artists reveal 
the way in which the Christian dogmas have fouled and 
clogged up the sacred phallic fountains and well-heads 
of life? Likewise such disgusting and monstrous, split 
creatures as Tolstoi, that last towering apologist for 
Christianity, who in the filth of his book Kreutzer Sonata , 
raves virulently against Beethoven’s proud and nakedly 
phallic sonata and against all eroticism, but especially 
the eroticism which flows through all true music like 
sap through a living tree, like the warm, sweet honey 
of the sun flowing through spring and summer. 

On the surface, it may appear contradictory that out 
of the wondrous composers of the past there issued so 
much music which is apparently connected with the 
Christian Church, such as Bach’s Out of the Deep I Call to 
Thee, Jesus or Jesus, Joy of Man’s Desiring. 

But it matters not at all that Bach blunderingly 
chose to label with such titles the mircles which came 
forth through him, the music of which he was only an 
intermediary. Jesus, Joy of Man’s Desiring could be re- 
named and ealled Hosanna to Stalin’s Mustache, but the 
music would remain what it was, unchanged. 

The titles may help us when ordering records from 
a gramaphone shop, but they have nothing to do with 
what the music really 7s. For what music really is, we 
none of us know. No more than a tree knows what its 
fruits are or from whence they come. We can only 
rejoice that it is so, like a tree silently rejoices in spring 
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and summer, or like a bird carolling at dawn. 

But Christ hated this dark, inscrutable potency and 
fecundity of the flesh and blood.Christ cursed the phallos 
and the womb --- fountain and well-head of human- 
ity. And now his modern disciples, with a venom that 
has deepened through the past 2,000 years, are carry- 
ing out his curse with ever more horrible degradations 
and sacrileges. All about us wesee the fruit of the phallos 
and womb being cast into the dungeons of factories and 
cities to rot; given over to be devoured by the modern 
machine Moloch; marched onto battlefields to be maim- 
ed and destroyed. Until one is at last desperately ex- 
ultant over the inexorably approaching cataclysm of 
wrath which will soon burst loose and roar over this 
civilization in a terrible purge. 

And one listens to hear in the music of to-day the 
fore-running sounds of the approaching cataclysm. One 
listens, too, for the music containing intimations of the 
new life secretly budding in the midst of the present 
disintegration and decay --- the new life heralded 
in the writings of D.H. Lawrence. 

And these will be the songs of The Phenix --- the 
songs of wrath and the songs of a new way of life. 

WO oe GS 
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String Quartet 
No. 3 


by 
Frederick Hunt 
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Poetry Section 


New Road 


Trust your first impulse, run in time for joy 
From the dark dreaming house to the wide fields 
Tossing in slanted brilliance from the east. 
Discover the bright world for the first time, see 
The world new-born in its untrodden dews, 

And you yourself, your blindness washed away, 
A wonder leaping in its miracle. 

Now feel it is for joy, for very joy 

That the stream flows, that the cock crows, the child 
In his irradiated bedroom wakes 

Between his sleeping parents, and begins 

His matin prelude to him himself, alone. 


Trust your first impulse. Though your brain was 
worn, 

Crowded to weariness like burial grounds 

With tales of human follies in the past; 

Though aeon on aeon of man’s feverish dream 

Was dominated by the nightmare, war, 

And not a yard of earth but wears the stain --- 

Behold how, now, despite the critic owl 

And the lewd comment of the coupling worm 

That wriggles earthward at the tread of day, 
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The light of life in one miraculous night, 
Filtered through layers of the centuries 
Wells irrepressible, and pristine-pure 
Tosses its fountain to the paling stars 
And bids the soul of man begin again 
As on the first of mornings, and rejoice 
In strength, renewed as eagles. 


Joy, O joy 
{t is that drives these windy glittering swallows 
And semicircle of low silver light 
Like an incoming sea of flowered foam 
Round the green gardens of the sleeping houses. 
And out of stately ships of cloud, like shadows 
Leaping the furrows of the meadow-flowers, 
Immortal spirits seem to disembark 
And crowd the dreamers’ door with news, with news 
Almost too lovely for the hold of words. 


{ catch from tones, from their enkindled faces 
Some way to speak their language of the sun: 
Arise and see, O dear and dreaming comrades, 
Arise and see your new discovered country 
Washed clean of hate, the future at your doors. 


And trusting my first impulse, like a boy 
I sing, I bless the sleepers unawares. 


Geoffrey Johnson 
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Appleseed 


Sometimes drinking cider, the hard kind or the 
sweet, 

In New Hampshire where the firs blow, or in the 
clean Ohio towns 

Where land is level as the wind, or in some bar- 
room on the sere 

Strange ridges curving eastwardly from Pittsburgh 
up to Liggonier, 

I think about that traveller who left wide orchards 
to refine 

From boulders that the big ice left, retreating, in the 
underground 

And arrows workmanlike in flint no curious plow- 
boy ever found, 

Up through the marrows of the twig, the fiery 
essences of stone. 


What was he? What doing? Seldom one cares 
or knows. 

He was the first to scatter the seed of the apple to 
westward 

On all the slopes and clearings where the seed best 
grows. 
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Their liquor that we linger on sucks up out of the 
coolnesses 

In ledges that were flowing once, in fire, like a 
river flows, 

The smokey taste of earth in flame before the earth 
was ice, 

But it’s colored with our autumn sun that the lifted 
tumbler shows. 

And drinking here I think of him who never ate 
his apples, 

Or swilled the crushed juice in the barn when they 
danced there on their toes. 


Was he a fool to live alone and goso far beyond 
the towns? 

Quirked, crazy asaloon I guess, with long hair and 
his shirt unlaced. 

Yet while back of them the other guys would always 
leave the wasted, 

Cut-over, burnt-out, exhausted claims of their last 
night, 

Staying while the soil was good and while the wells 
were sweet there, 

And when the fecund vein was out, off on their 
uneasy feet; 

This Appleseed foresaw the town before thecouncil’s 
walls were built 

And ringed them with the orchards that the Aprils 
would make white. 


Reuel Denney 
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Nox Tibi Longa Venit 


If I were an old man, old as a grandfather, 

Iwould have the knowledge, if not the sense, to say: 

Remember that in any market neither love nor 
dollar 

Can get for the sharpest trader what you possess 
now, temporarily. 

But whatever I would say if I were senile is a singing 

I can steal from the toothless gums of old guys and 
philosophers 

Who have long exchanged their marrows for the 
maxims 

That running engines balance on, as well as loves 
of travellers. 

And forget it if you want to, but I will with 
repetition 

Make it in your ears persist like a conch held 
sighing: 

Resist time with a wrestle, and dancingly defend 

Whatever makesyou what you are against each slow 
or sudden dying. 
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Though your claspings are quick as breeze, your 
farewells just as faithful 

As the lake-waves you’ve watched long are loyal to 
the shore, 

Time soon enough takes all your loves into a more 
profound possessing 

From your arms that warmed them and your 
thighs’ calm cover. 


Reuel Denney 
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This Moment 


Rare as the jewel of the land, 

This moment, changing in my hand: 

Our childhood is a reverie, 

An evening dream beneath a tree; 

An angel leaning on a bough 

Is strange and softly speaking now; 

The sunset gleams within her eyes, 

And with a sound of feathered cries - - - 
And leaping north and falling south - - - 
The stars come tumbling from her mouth. 


Rare as the jewel of the land, 

This moment, changing in my hand: 

I hear the tunes the spheres are humming, 
The golden music of her coming: 

Upon the strings of globe and sea 

Fall fingers of eternity: 

The silent moonlight coils upon 

The flowers of oblivion: 

And while I breathe the honey deep 
Between the petals of this sleep - - - 
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There glows, in deathless trembling grace, 
The dewy freshness of her face; ’ 

And when the planet veers and dips 

A tenderness bedews her lips; 

She sings ... such love was never sung 
Since first the iron on granite rung; 

She speaks ... such words were never said 
Since first the world with saviours bled. 


Rare as the jewel of the land, 

This moment, changing in my hand: 

Ah, this is sorrow ... that we dream 
Beside pools golden in the gleam: 
Through the blind alleys of the mind 
Comes the faint music of mankind. 

The feathers of the young are white, 
The starlight glides along their flight. 
Ah, thisis sorrow ... that we hear 
The trembling naked feet of fear, 

And song, cut to the bone, with pain 
And struggling through a night of rain. 
There breathes a sigh ... a snowy stir 
Where beauty clings to Lucifer; 

And shutters scar the moon-white walls, 
And like a sound, the meaning falls: 
And like a sound we hear them come, 
The hordes of the Millenium, 

With bog-damp feet and shining brows 
And a great moaning in their mouths. 
They’re breaking through the trees --- beware! 
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They’re sucking in the golden air! 
They stamp the boulders into clods, 
The crucified, the future’s gods! 


Rare as the jewel of the land, 

This moment, changing in my hand: 
The sunrise burns around the grave, 
O pure, O beautiful, O brave! 

O hear you now this wide-eyed rhyme 
Leaping the young, young crags of time! 
Reveal the rainbows of your soul, 

The gleam, the glide, the aureole - - - 
Your living spirit deep down under 
To cleave the light and night asunder! 
This is the earth and this the sky 

To draw your love and wisdom by! 
Rare as the jewel of the land, 

This moment changes in my hand. 


Oscar Williams 
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Portrait of a Year 


Nostalgia shakes its panthers from the boughs 
And the long fruit comes living to the ground: 
Now leafless thought lifts fingers to its brows: 
Across the earth there falls a terrible sound. 
Wisdom comes running, knows not where to go: 
And sorrow like a flower in the hair 

With its eye golden in a wheel of snow 

Is the one sun in this landscape of despair. 


And revolution lifts an Indian head 

Beneath the pallid blessings of the poor: 

The young take up the endless song of bread 

To some great end of which no man is sure: 
The world, bed-ridden with desire, calls out: 
And in the sky the dark planes grow like doubt. 


Oscar Willtams 
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The Head of Warning 


The head of warning in the shade presents 

The gates of heaven to an afternoon; 

While in the yard the branches of events 

Talk their sign language in a snow white moon. 
And paler than the moon and fainter than 

A heart beat in the planet’s deepening flight 
The beaten hope of long malingering man 

Cries from the gathering thickets of the night. 


And music weeps through bugles toward the stars 
And we are richer now for music’s sorrow, 
Though I’l] not wear my love’s magnificent scars 
In windy tatters down a sloped to-morrow, 

Nor lift a shoulder in the flame, for I 

Will be upon my back and drinking sky. 


Oscar Williams 
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From a Bridge 


Beautiful night maternal, hover 
here on a thousand thresholds, cover 
these sleeping places, lean thou over 
the small, shut faces. 


Remember, remember how the blind 

sang in the streets, how dream hands find 
the same cold corners sharpened with wind 
and a cup to hold. 


Remember, remember how dreams unbar 
the married mind and the fastened door, 
how old loves lie where they lay before 

in springs gone by. 


Remember, remember how streets that slumber 
are peopled with children again, no stronger 
than dreams, nor wiser; now hatred is hunger 
and fear is the miser. 


Beautiful night maternal, pity 
this unguarded, marauded city. 


Edith Henrich 
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Wanderer 


The temple is dark on the hillside, 
the winter snows have descended ; 
I stand in the midst of my wayfaring, 
weary, world-wended. 
I stand in the midst of my wayfaring 
and know not whither the road leads. 
The temple is dark, and the hillside 
star-and-sky-blended. 


Indistinct is the land that surrounds me, 
I hear not the call of thy summons. 

The torrents surge white in my pathway, 
I hear not the sound of thy footsteps; 

Only the dim remembering of a woman’s 
cry that still wounds me, 

And the moaning wind on the ground 


and the deepening dark that bounds me. 
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Only the wind and the night 
and the years that have waded between us; 
The echo and pulse of voices 
like the murmur of failing fountains. 
And you and I, dream-figures --- 
ah, would I had never so seen us! 
The temple is dark on the hillside 
and night is adrift in the mountains. 


Gustav Davidson 
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Fragment from 


‘The Personal Experience’ 


BY 


MICHAL FRANKEL 


That break from the past, that break from myself 
which the experience marked, was the turning point in 
my life. Ido not know why I should say this, but some- 
how the World War marked for me the break with the 
world’s past; just as my own experience marked the 
break with my past. In each case it was a process of 
killing off in the spirit the old self and the old world. 

Every morning I got up and found myself pulling 
ata rope from nowhere. All day I continue pulling and 
tugging at it until the nerves are worn raw, and I fall 
into a semi-sleep, and I have my respite until tomorrow 
when the pulling begins all over again. 

I am on leash. Another person on leash. And I have 
to walk about with him all day, and yet not let people 
suspect whom I have on my hands. And how I had to 
watch him, the way he got out of bed, laced his shoes, 
shaved, ate his breakfast, took the tramway to school, 
entered the classroom, attended to the professor, recit- 
ed, answered questions, went to the gymnasium, swam, 
did the parallel bar or broad jump, walked across the 
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campus, went home, unlocked the door to the room, 
sat down to the table, had dinner. spoke to the land- 
lady, watched the lengthening shadow across the room, 
saw my first pupil --- I was tutoring then --- pars- 
ed the verb “‘to be’’ with death smeared all over it, re- 
turned home late in the evening, with the fear that the 
next moment it would all be over, I shall have lost 
him. Whom? I didn’t know. 

I simply knew it was getting very late, and I was 
worn out. The will could not bear up any longer under 
the strain. Trembling I would make my way to the 
kitchen for food. It was the only thing to do to get a 
sense of reality --- to eat. The buttered bread in the 
hand, then in the mouth, as if I were following an ill- 
ustration in my physiology text, down the gullet, into 
the stomach, etc. 

Then, very quietly, on tiptoe, so that I wouldn’t 
be heard, I stole into bed and quickly threw the bed- 
covers over my head. Click! I locked the door on my- 
self. The one moment of security in the day. 

But outside I was going to pieces. A false security! 
I beat and lashed the will, each nerve straining, hold- 
ing onto myself by the teeth, until my mind was like 
a skein of thread, soft and smudgy, and I did not know 
where I was, and the next moment all was blotted out; 
I was unconscious. Except for something in the center 
of me, at the navel, a kind of notch, to remind me 
tomorrow where I had left off. 

And surely enough,the next morning when I awoke, 
[felt something hard and knotty inside me, at the navel, 
and there it was, the notch where [ left off. 

And that’s the way days went on and on, from week 
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to week and month to month. This was about 1917-1918. 
A process of attrition. For two years. Each day I was 
planed and levelled; I could hear the steady smooth 
movement up and down the length of me, and I saw the 
fine grains falling from me, white and clean. Crushed 
to wood pulp. Everywhere I walked I left a white track 
of sawdust, through the streets, the class-rooms and the 
corridors of the university, up the stairs to my room and 
through the room. It gave me a strange feeling of being 
alive, outside myself, and inthe thingsaround me, and 
often I would retrace my steps again, to get closer to my- 
self. Now I am back again in the little town of K ... in 
Russia, a boy of four or five. A day in the early spring. It 
is getting late, the sun has set. Wehave trekked - -- the boys 
and I --- trails of white fresh sawdust in the deserted mark- 
et place. lamin bed now, looking out from thewindow opening 
on the square. There is no one at home. My mother has left 
to call on my grandfather. There is a strange silence every- 
where. From the window I can see the trails of sawdust 
shimmering in the full moon. Written in the earth 

Iam there in each shimmering grain, bound to the 
earth by something not of the blood, something that 
transcended the body, a kind of strange mental connect- 
ion. It was not a physical thing. You lieon the earth 
and let yourself go completely, and the earth suffuses 
you with its warmth and strength. A physical union. Or 
if you like, like lying in the arms of your mother and 
feeling her deep life passing into you, very slowly. A 
physical thing. But now my mind seemed stirred by a 
life of its own, as if the mind felt with my body: I read 
a strange meaning into these longwhite treks of sawdust, 
but I could not understand it. Written in the earth 
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I did not realize that the time would come when the 
meaning would be my body. 

When following this period (1917-1918) I got up 
with the millions of otherswho got up from the trenches, 
and walked out into the world, I found myself “‘alive’’ 
in a new way. In the way the world was “‘alive.’’ Mov- 
ing in a kind of self-sustaining death. A kind of life older 
and more primary than life: the rocks know it, and a 
certain kind of plants. Nature-Morte. Surviving death. 
The record of that person isthe record of a living man 
to the world, a dead man to me. The record of what I 
was before I entered that world and what I am trying to 
be now, would be one of a dead man to the world, a 
living man to me. Who knows? Maybe in my difficulty 
to realize myself, there is a warning: I have undertaken 
an impossible task. I am doomed to failure. I am try- 
ing to revive a man who went out of the world in 1917. 
--- “‘In Flanders’ fields the poppies blow.”’ --- Iam 
bound to fail. The failure is the record. The living record 
of a dead man in a dead world. 

Tcan only console myself with this: that to the ex- 
tent the effort is made, I am alive, alive, that is, in the 
only way one can be alive today. In the awareness of 
death. Now if this is to mean anything to you, you, too, 
must know you have died, and live your death. I think 
we have all died. All who have survived 1914-1918 are 
dead. Most of us perhaps don’t know it. And not 
knowing it we go on living as if we are alive. 

Yet Iam not completely alive either. If Itryto revive 
completely the one who was alive, the death-principle in 
me protests. I lose hold of it altogether and become 
“‘alive’’ like the others. People with small understand- 
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ings and short memories will hardly understand what 
I mean. 

This division in me between my state in life, my old 
self, and my state in death, my present self, was very 
sharp. In me the break was so sudden, so violent, it left 
a permanent scar on me, where I broke off, that is. It 
is my self-consciousness. I move among things and people 
that are not real. Iam playing a strange part on a stage 
without scene or actor or audience. I am in the same 
room with people and hear them reminiscing about me. 
Everybody reminiscing about me. I too. That is the way 
they talk about me. That’s the way I talk about myself. 
Constantly reminiscing. I am dead. On the crest of the 
wave --- dead washed-up sea-fish. The smell of dead 
sea-fish forever in my nostrils. Nature-Morte ... It is 
iy proper inspiration. 

Apparently there is no connection between me and 
the world. That is to say, no connection to the people 
before the curtain. But I know there is --- an invisible 
thread, at the nape of the neck, if you like, or perhaps 
at the heel. It leads back to the world, the reality 
‘‘over there.’’ Cut it, and I am lost. I can’t play my 
part. You have destroyed the sense of my own reality. 
By this bond --- this awareness of death --- I can 
see myself apart from the others, realize my uniqueness, 
live vitally my own reality. If lam mad, Iam the kind 
of madman who is mad only as he is aware of this one 
tie between him and the world. With that gone, I am 
lost both to the world and to myself. 

Iam alive only as I realize I am dead, as I move 
among dead things and dead people, as I am the player 
among them, one of the players. Like a glass eye that 
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sees only as you think it sees. Let anything happen 
though to disturb the play, such as a speck of dust falling 
on the glass eye, and the face at once hardens into the 
usual death-mask. Then I become dead like the others. 
An accident, I can’t maintain my part. The tax collector 
called, or my house was washed down in the spring 
thaws. 

It used to be that one was able to contemplate the 
past, alive. Because the past was a living part of oneself, 
of the living present. With me, this is no longer possible 
because the past is no longer part of me, but part of 
the other self whom I have lost, who died. And so, to 
get at my past, I must first go back, revive the person 
who experienced it. I must die. It’s a roundabout way, 
not at all like Proust’s. His way was direct, from him- 
self to his past, from the living to the living: Proust 
was still alive. With me, on the other hand, it’s from 
the dead to the living. I have to outflank death. That 
is why, unless people are aware of their own death, they 
still follow Proust with great interest, but find me quite 
incomprehensible. His is a record in life which was as 
real for his time as it is dead for ours, and 9 “‘alive’’ 
for us in the way the world is ‘“‘alive’’. Mine is a record 
in death, and so, real for us, alive, as I am alive. 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


The next issue of THE PHENIX will contain, along 
ith short stories, poems, and a musical score, the following 
works : 

“America Listen to Your Own,” an essay by 

D.H. Lawrence. 


% oH % 

“Un Etre Etoilique,’’ a long essay by Henry 
Miller in which he introduces Anais Nin, a new 
contributor to THE PHENIX. An intimation of 
Anais Nin’s diary, which will begin to be published 
in the second issue, can be glimpsed in Miller’s 
opening lines, which say:‘‘As I write these lines 
Anais Nin has begun the fiftieth volume of her 
diary, the record of a twenty year struggle towards 
self-realization. Still a young woman she has pro- 
duced on the side in the midst of an intensely active 
life, a monumental confession which when given to 
the world will take its place beside the revelations 
of St. Augustine, Petronius, Abelard, Rousseau, 
Proust, and others ...”’ 

ee Stes 
An essay on the various communal ventures in 
America ... such as the Oneida group .., by 


Aldous Huxley. 
a a 
A chapter from Frieda Lawrence’s new book of 


unpublished memoirs which she is now writing. 
Rhee 
Starting next issue there will also be critical reviews of 


current literature and recordings. Letters are most welcome and 
a correspondence section will be open to them. 
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The Maverick Press of Woodstock, New 
York offers a medium for distinguished 
printing work. 

Stationary, announcements, brochures, 
private editions of poems, novels, etc. 
All our work is done with innate taste and 
by hand ... from the setting of the type 
to the final step of binding. 

We would appreciate your consulting us 
about any printing needs. 
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THE NEW LABOR MOVEMENT 


Twenty years after the Bolshevik Revolution, 
ninety years after the Communist Manifesto, the 
revolutionary working class is again faced with 
the problem of revaluating its tactics and its 
goal. 


The MODERN MONTHLY is devoted to an ex- 
amination of the ideas which motivate the new 
labor movement. It serves as a forum for those 
who understand that a new movement cannot 
be built on the broken foundation of discredited 
dogmas. For new ideas read 


THE MODERN MONTHLY 
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The Modern Monthly 46 Morton St. New York City 


Enclosed find one dollar for eight months subscription to the 


Modern Monthly. 
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